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i HE Kcaſon of Writing this 
28 0 Paper, is not ſo muchi to vin- 
Id dicate Dr. Prideauæ, as to ex- 
ARE ES pole a Doctrine, which, at 
anal the fame Time that it en. 
ourages private Conſpiracies and Aſlaſh- 
nations, tends to introduce univerſal Anar- 
chy and Confuſion, and make void all 

ne Engagements Men can be under to 
Government. 

In relating this Matter, I ſhall mention 
inconteſted Facts only, and have Recoui le, 


chiefly, to the Hiſtory of the Revolution of the 
Roma a 


5 


CE] 

Roman Republick; written by the moſt 
Impartial, as well as moſt Judicious Abbot 
Vertot, now tranſlated into Engliſh. A 
Treatiſe, which all Gentlemen ought tc; 
read, ſince it will not only give them a 
clear View of the Roman Government, 
and all its frequent Changes; but make 
them beſt underſtand the Workings o. 
human Nature, and caufe them . highly 
to value their own Coaltitution, 

Aſter the Ending of the Civil Wars. 
Julius Celar govern'd the Roman Empire, 
as Petavins ſays, and not without ut! 
Grounds, for about Four Tears, tho? Others 
ſay, only Three Tears, in great Peace ani | 
Quiet ; the People almoit ador'd him, ani Þ 
not without jult Reaſon, ſince he treatec F 
them, not only during his Life, with the 
utmoſt Tenderneſs; but extended a Sort o. 
Fatherly Indulgence ro them, even afte: 
his Death; giving them lus Gardens, an! Þ 
to cach Citizen the Sum of 300 Sefferces, 
© Seatiments of Grief apd Gratitude, favs I 
Vertot, forc'd Tears from the whole A! 
ſembly, when they heard that that Grea: 
Man, of whom they had receiv'd i: 
many Favours during bis Life, had ex- 
tended his Good Will towards them, <c 
ven beyond his Lite, by new Liberalitic: 
The Senate were not behind the Peopl: 
in their Acknowledgments , they mad. 
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him Conſul for Ten Years, and which was 
in a manner, giving him the whole Power, 
created him Perſetual Dictator; they, like- 
ft wiſe, gave him the Name of Emperor, and 
the Auguit Title of Father of his Country; 
A and to fecure him from all private Conſpi— 


£7 racies, they declar'd his Perſon Sacred and 
| a inwiolable ;, and that nothing ſhou'd be 
nt, 


* | wanting on their Part, they bound them- 
Kc We {elves ro him with moſt folemn Oaths ; 
0: and among other Marks of their Grati- 
' RF rude; they, to eternize his Memory, not 
only decreed, that He ſhoa'd (it at all Pub- 
lic Gaues is à gilded Chair, with « golden 
* Crows on his Had; but that After his De- 
ttaſe, that Chair and Crown ſhou d be plac'd 
at all Publick Feaſts; and none courted, 
and carels'd him more than tho!s Sena- 
tors, who aiterwards aſſaſſinated him. 
Theſe Men, Ceſar, ( reſolving, if poſſi- 
ble, to bury the Memory of the Civil 
War, and to make no Diſtinction between. 
parties) took into his Friendſhip and In- 
timacy, and beſtow'd the beſt Preſerments 
ot the Empire on them: Decimas Brutus 
was General of the Horſe, and at that 
verw Time, when be uggratefully ſtabb'd 
en: Wt. --clattor, was deſign'd Conſal for 
| . — 9 
8 the enſuing Year, and Governor of Ga“ 
Viſalpina; and yet further, was to have 


Sy been his Heir, if Odawus, his Nephew, 
les | | had 
ple 
ad. 
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had miſcarry*'d; Mares Bratat, whom he 
had loaded with Favours, and Cas, 
were Pretors at that very Time they aſſaſ- 
ſinated him. | 

The Conſpirators did not pretend, that 
Ceſar, during his Government, had ex- 
ceeded that Power the Senate ſolemnly in- 
veſted him with; or had abus'd it by any 
one Act; or that his Adminiſtration was 
not equal, and mild beyond Expectation : 
and yet thus honour'd with his Friendſhip, 
thus loaded with his Favours, they aſ- 
ſaſſinated him. The Queſtion is, Whe- 
ther, conſidering all theſe Circumſtances, 
the Killing Ceſar in the Manner they did, 
was a baſe and villanous, or a brave and 
heroick Action? Dr. Prideaux alerts the 
former, and Cato, in the London four nal, 
the latter; and beſtows the higheſt Com- 
mendations on Marcus Braias, the Chief o. 
the Conſpirators. 

One wou'd think, that whether Ce/: 
was a lawful Magittrate, or not, that th: 
Conſpirators were highly crunminal, either 
in Aſſaſſinating a lawiu! Governor, or elſe 
Owning, in the moſt folemnly Manner, 
a Tyrant and Uſurper ; and Eariching 
themſelves with the beſt Poſts this Tyran 
and Uſurper cou'd beſtow. 


Cato is lo far hom making their mon- 


ſtrous Iagratitude, their groſs Hypocrily; 


Tres. 
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Treachery, Perfidy, and Perjury, to be 
Crimes; that he ſuppoſes, the Conſpira- 
tors did nothing, but what became Vir- 
tuous Men, in Entring into thoſe Engage- 
ments with Cz/ar ; and that theſe were {© 
far from being obligatory, that they were 
juſt Morives to encourage them to go on 
in their Deſign of Mutdering Ceſar ; and 
that for this Reaſon, Eratus was the moſt 
proper Perſon. 

Thoſe Motives, ſure, that are Encous 
ragements to murder one Prince, can ne- 
ver be Lies of Obedience to another; and 
if it is lawtul to give thoſe Aſſurances the 
Conſpirators did, and thoſe may lawfully 
be broken thorow ; what will become of 
all the mutual Obligations that can be bes 
tween Men? 

What greater Tye can there be than an 
Oath. which, if not for the Sake of Man, 
yet upon the Account of Religion, and for 
the Sake of God, ought, certainly, to ba 
kept moſt facred ? yer it was a Maxim 
with our Cato's Hero, the Virtuous Brau- 
tus, that no Faith, no, not the moſt ſa- 
cred Oath, was to be kept with a Iyrant}, 
Cum Hyranno, Romanis nulla fides, autls 

jurisjurandi Religio. One wou'd think, 

New Rome had from: hence borrow'd its 

Not keeping Faith with Hereticks, I reter 

the Reader to Grotivs (De Fare, l. 2. 6. 
B 
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13.) who has ſolidly confuted this im- 
pious Maxim. 

The main Argument, which Cato makes 
uſe of, to juſtify the Conſpirators in Aſſaſ— 
ſinating Cæſar, is, That Every Roman had 
a Right to uſe Cæſar as he thought fit; be- 
6 cauſc he was in a State of Nature with 
Relation to him. To prove which, he 
ſays, * The Right, which, in the State of 
« Nature, every Man had of repelling, and 
« revenging Injuries, in fuch a Manner, as 
© every Man thought belt, is transferr'd to 
© the Magiſtrate, when Fulitical Societies 
© are form'd, and Magiſtracy eftabhfh'd ; 
but muſt return to private Men again, 
« when the Society is ditiolv'd ; which Diſ- 
* {olution may happen, either thro? the na- 
© tural Demiſe of the Perions entrutted 
With the Publick Authority, where thei e 
is no Proviſion made in the Conſticution 
for Others to tucceed ; or when by a fu- 
* perior and unlawful Force, they are re- 
„ ſtrain'd from Anſwering the great End 
* of their Trult, in Frotecting the In- 
* nocent; an End, for which alone Men 
© part with their Natural Rights, and 
become the Members and Subjects of 
Socicty. | 

It, as Cats contends, the former Go- 
vernment was dillolv'd, and the Right, 
which cach ſingle Perſon had in the State 
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of Nature, reverted to him; the People 
muſt have the ſame Right to inveſt Ceſar 
with the Government, as if they had ne. 
ver been under any former Power; or had 
always been in a Stare of Nature; there 
cou'd be no Civil or Political Laws to hin- 
der them; becauſe thoſe mutt be diſſolv'd 
with the Government, to which they 
ow'd all their obliging Vertue ; and Men 
in the State of Nature cou'd be under 
no Law, but the grand Law of Self Pre- 
ſerva ion; by which, they were oblig'd 
to take Ceſar for their Governor, as the 
only Perſon, who had the Power of Pro- 
tecting them. Tho? Cæſar had done ever 
ſo ill, in Diſſolving the former Govern- 
ment; that, ſure, cou'd not take from the 
People, for whoſe fake all Government is 
inſtituted, a Right to act as they thought 
heft, for their own Safety, Wou'd Ce. 
ſar's doing them one Injury, oblige them 
to do themſelves the greateſt, remaining 
in a State of Nature, which is worſe than 
the worſt of Goveroments ? 

After Cato has laid down this Funda- 
mental Truth, upon which his whole Rea- 
ſoning is built; how impertinent are all 
his Harangues about Force giving no 
Right; ſince, if Force, as he owns, can 
diflolve the former Government, and re- 
duce People ro a State of Neture, no more 
141 a 5 
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is defir*d to found a Right for Ceſar. If 
he wou'd have ſpoken to the Purpoſe, he 
ſhou'd have endeavour'd to prove, that the 
People of Rome, reduc'd to this unhappy 
Stare by unlawful Force, were oblig d ei- 
ther to continue in it, and thereby become 
a Prey to each other; or to that Sup 
Power, which diilolv'd the former Ge- 
vernment ; or elſe that then, tho? not able 
to ſubſiſt without Goveromcut, afrer they 
have had Recourſe for POtion, to the 
only Power that cowd protect them, and 
by their Words and Actions, oblig'd them- 
ſelves to pay it Allegiance, were at Liber- 
ty to murder, and affaſlinate their Prove- 

gor. h 
J grant, that as long as any One uſes 
choſe, he, by Force, guts into his Power 
otherwiſe than is conſiſtent with the Na- 
ture of Civil Government, he has no Right 
co their Obedience ; this Right does not 
commence till he takes them into his Pro— 
tection, and they are willing to have Re- 
courſe to him, tor the Benefits that flow 
trom Ciril Government. 
If the People of Rome were not un- 
der Government, when Cæſar was at the 
Head of their Affairs, there never was any 
ſuch Thing as Government; nor cou'd 
there be any tuch Thing as Owning a Ga- 
vernment , if what they did was. nat 
$5.-8* & 
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Owning That of Cæſar's; ſince the Bulk 
of Mankind never own'd any Govern- 
ment, but by accepting Protection under 
it; and where there ate Verbal Aſſuran- 
ces given, as all poſllible were given by 
the Conſpirators and Senate, that does nos 
grant a new Right; but only a freſh Af. 
ſurance to pay that Obedience due for the 
\ake of that Protection; which, without 
it, was impoſſible to be had. 

If Cæſar was incapable of having his 


Government coavey'd to him, by People 


own'd to be in a State of Nature; it &i- 


ther mult be, becauſe he unjuſtly gain'd 
that Power, by which he diffoly'd the for- 
mer Government ; which wou'd make ali 


| his Succeſſors as incapable, who, as un- 


juitly kept that Power he unjuſtly gain'd ; 


> and a Continuance in Wrong will never 
male Wrong become Right; and conſe— 
2 quently, the Right of the former Gover- 


nors, Whether ſingle Perſons, Senate, or 


> People, and thoſe who were to {ricceed 


them, will continue as long as any of 


4. 
1 


deſtroy ing the former Government, 


tbem continue in Being. There have been 
many, very many, as unjuſtifiable T urns 
S-- = 


in every Nation, as well as in this at 
Rome by Ceſar; and yet there is no In- 
ſtance, that ever any People icrupi'd to 
own thoſe for their Sovereigns; who, by 
got 
into 
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y into their Hands the Power of Prote&Qinp © 
4 them: And if what the People of Rome, 
eſpecially the Conſpirators did, was not 
Tying themſelves down to Obedience, 
there can be no Ties between Governors 
and Goveracd ; and nothing can follow, 
but an univerſal Anarchy and Confufion. | 
They who are uppermoſt, uport any | 
Revolution, are, for their own Safety, 
oblig'd to treat thoſe as their irreconcile- 
able Enemies; who, after they have giv'n | 
them ſuch Pledges of Faith, and Security | 
for Obedience, as the Conſpirators gave | 
to Ceſar, ſhall think it an Heroick Ac- 
tion to deſtroy them; either by open Re- 
bellion, or private Aſſaſſination. This is 
ſuch a Doctrine, as wou'd quickly ture 
Frontier Places, which often change Ma- 
ſters, into meer Deſerts, and, hy Degrees, 
thin the reit of the World; and conſc 
quently, the Promoters of this Principle 
mult be eſteem'd Enemies of Mankind. A 
If what the Conſpirators acted, did oc 
ca ſion infinite Miſchiefs; If the Proſcrip | 
tion, which follow'd, was fo extreamly t: 
bloody; was it not all owing to this 
The Triumvirate, after this Act, cou'd nat 
thipk rhemlelves fate, as long as any fu 
viv'd, that cou'd give 8 and 
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the ſucceeding Emperors, if ever they 
were enclin'd to Mercy, were, no doub 
: check 


—— avs 


[ iy | 
check'd by the Thoughts of what C/ 
ſuffer'd from his Clemency ; and it is not 
unlikely, the Governors of other Nations 
have reaſon'd after the ſame Manner. 

Jealouſy is, almoſt, inſeparable from 
Power; and 'tis eaſy to imagine what 
Thoughts they had, when they conſider'd, 
that if Julius cou'd not diſarm his Ene- 
mies by Clemency, and numberleſs good 
Offices; if Octavins was ſa fe by a bloody 


Proſcription; if Julius loit his Life by 


parting with his Guards, and putting his 


* Perſon in the Power of Men, who broke 


> thorow all the Ties of Fidelity and Gra- 


' titude, to murder him; cou'd they, in 


 perfidious Citizens? 


common Prudence, diſarm themfelves, and 


truſt to the Proteſtations of ungrateful, and 
] wou'd know from 


CA, to What other End his Praiſe of the 
; Conſpirators, and Commending what they 
did, can tend; but ro encourage bloody Pro- 
* icriptions on one hand, and on the other 
Villanous Aﬀaſhnations, even in all Pla- 


ces; except there be a Place, here no 
| Body diſapproves the Right and Title of 
the Governor, 


But becauſe this Writer, out of his pe- 


| culiar Modeliy, aſſumes the Name of Cato; 
let us ſee, whether the true Cato wou'd 


have acted this Part. 17 
dr Madness, in him to deſtroy bimſelſ, if 


It had been Folly, 


he 


ki, 
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he thought it brave and heroick, to a& 
ll for a long Time together with vile and 
baſe Diſſimulation; and ſcruple at no means 
whatever, to gain a Confidence in Ceſar : 
tho' with no other View, than that, by 
having tree Acceſs to his Perſon, he 
might gain the faireſt Opportunity of A 
ſaſſinating him. He muſt have abhorr 
the Thought of ſuch an Action, as much | 
as the Romans did the treacherous Propo- | 
ſal of the Phyſician of King Phyrrbas , | 
which they rejected with Scorn ; tho? they 
might by Accepting it, have fecur'd the 
Common Wealth, then in the utmolt Dar 
ger, from the Arms of that King: An 
Cato, had he not deteſted this Aur, wou' 
have had leſs Vertue than the People ©: 
Nome; who, to their Immortal Honou:, 
in a full Aſſembly, condemn'd thoſe 1n- 
famous Wretches, the Conſpirators, 

Death. 
it Cato had thought, after what tl | 
People and Senate had done, in Ownir; | 
Ceſar's Government, that he was not 
Lawful Magiſtrate, he wou'd never have 
join'd with him in Sharing the Spoils . 
the Common Wealth, and atted as hb 
Deputy, and Inſtrument of his Tyranny 
and Uſurpation; he wou'd never have #-- 
tisfy'd himſelf with ſuch poor Excuſes, 
which our Cato makes for Bretas ; 5 
| p c »£ 
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That thoſe were hollow, and deftruQive 
Favours; and it was High Treaſon to be 
Author of them ; and was not Death fig- 
nally due to ſuch High "Treaſon ? Brutus, 
© therefore, made the propere!! Return, 
A mean Genius wou'd think this bur an odd 
Way of Extolling an Hero; and he wou'*d 
be ſo weak as to imagine. that if it was 
High Treaton in Cæſar, to offer Brutus thoſe 
Favours, it was no leſs Treaſon in Brutus 
to liave accepted them. 

Cato ſays, It was not in the Power 
* of Bratus to alter his Allegiance, which 
he had already engag'd to the Common 
* Wealth; which had done nothing co 
© forfeit the fame ; for how lau ful ſoe- 
ver it may be, for Subjects to transfer 
© their Obedience to a Conqueror in 2 
Foreign War, when the former Civil 
Power can no longer protect them 
« it is ridiculous to * they can 
* transſer it to a Domeſtick Traitor, ? 

If che old Gore rnment was not diſſolv'd, 
then the Power which Cejar had was 
conſiſtent with it; but if it was diffolv'd, 
and the Right which every one had in 
the State of Nature reverted to him ; Whar 
Allegiance cou'd be due from Brutus to 2 
Non-Entity, or a Common Wealth not in 
Being? Cou'd any Relation between Go- 
vernor and governed remain, when that 
Jo- 
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Government, the Foundation of this Re- 
lation, was deſtroy'd ; and Men in a State 
of Nature, by which they were free to 
chooſe any other Form of Government, as 
that they were formerly under? I cou'd 
atk this Gentlemen a Number of Queſti- 
ons, bur I ſhall confine my ſelf to three. 
Firſt, Since 'tis a Queſtion on which a 
great deal depends in ſome Mens Opini— 
ons, how long Allegiance remains due to 
nothing, or a Government nor in Being ? 
Secondiy, If the Reaſon, why Obedience 
is no longer due to a former Government, 
when the People are under the Power 
of a Foreign Conqueror, is, becaule the 
former Civil Power can no longer protect 
them; Why does not the Realon equally 
hold, when by Means of a Domeltick Enc- 
my, the former Civil Power can no longer 
protect the People? In either Caſe, che 
People, for whole fake Government is in- 
ſtituted, have the ſame need of a new Pro- 
tector; and it they may lawtully transfer 
their Allegiance to a Conqueror, tho? he 
unjuſtly deſtroy'd the former Government. 
Why ſhow the Injuſtice in the other Caſc, 


hinder the People from taking Care 6: 
their own Safety, by ſubmitring to that 

Power which can protect them? 
Thiralz, It tis impoſſible to pay any 
Allegiance 10 4 diſſolv'd a 
he. 
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whether diſſolv'd by a Foreign or Dome- 
ſtick Emy; Can what is impoſſible to 
be done, be requird more in one Calc 
than the other ? 

Cato ſays, © That it is a molt wicked, 
« and abſurd Poſition, to ſay, That a 
« whole People can ever be in ſuch a 
« Scituation, as not to have a Right to 
protect, and defend themſelves.” It this 
be moſt wicked and abſurd, it is, certainly, 
equally fo to ſuppoſe, the whole People 
can be in ſuch a Scituation, where there 
is a Power to defend them; and yet thus 
ic muſt be, if it be unlawful, to pay their 
Allegiance, without which no Protection 
can be had, to this Power: And even 
this Right wowd be in vain, if every Man 
might take upon him, of his own Head, to 
murder their Protector; and thereby in- 
volve the People in all the Miſeries of a 
Civil War. | 

This was exactly rhe Caſe of the Con- 
ſpirators, who involy*d the State in new 
and greater Calamities, rhan ever it had 
titherto ſufer'd; and, at a time, when it 
had the greateſt Need of Reſt; which 
they were {ure of as long as the Dicka- 
tor Was alive; for who dar'd to contelt 
with him: And this Parric:de was, likewiſe, 
is Oppoſition to the People; who reveng'd 

2 1: 
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It as well as they cou'd, in , pa 
the Conſpirators to dye. 

Cato deſpiſes all thoſe Tyes and En- 
gagements, by which the Conſpirators 
were bound to Ceſar, tho' as great and 
ſolemn as Men cou'd enter into; and ſays, 
Did not Brutus ſubmit to Ceſa, as inno. 
cent Men are often forc*d to ſubmit to the 
© Gallies, the Wheel, and the Gibbet? He 
fſubmitted as a Man robb'd, and bound, 
© {ubmits to a Houſe-Breaker.” Shou'd a 
Man now aGays accept part of the ſtolen 
Goods; Cato, perhaps, might make that 
Apology for him, but others woud be 
apt to Think, the Recciver as Criminal as 
the Thief: And if to be carets'd by the 
firſt Man in the Word, carries the Gal- 
lies, the Gibbet, the Wheel with it, few 
Men wou'd be aftaid of ſuch Torments. 

Nothing can carry more fatal Conſe- 
quences with it, than the ſuppoſing all 
ſuch E ngagcments, as the Conſpiratots Cit 
ter'd into with Ceſar, were void. 

Uoder Government all ContraQs gain'd 
by Fear, or Force, are made void; be- 
cauſe one End of Government is to pre- 
vent ſuch Force; but not to allow the 
Validity of ſuch Contracts made by People, 
WHO are not under the {ame Government, 
but in a State of Nature with relation to 
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one another, deſtroys the Obligations of 
moſt of thoſe Contracts, Which different 
Nations have made, or can make with 
one andther ; becauſe, generally ſpeaking, 
there's a ſuperior Force on one Side, which 
makes the other agree to Diſadvantages : 
And which, in other Circumſtances, they 
vwou'd not come into. This Notion, like- 
wife, deſtroys the Right oi moſt Govern- 


ments, Which never had been ſubmitted 
to; bur upon Account of that ſuperior 


orce, which cou'd be employ'd cither to 
the great Good, or Hurt of the People. 
This not only deſtroys all the Right, 
which Cato himſelf allows all Foreign Con- 
querors may have; but all Agreements be- 
:ween Governors and governed, if ever 
they ſhou'd chance to have Diſputes con- 
cerning their Rights; ſince one Side or 
other wou'd not have come into thoſe 
Terms; bur upon the Account of worte 
Contequences from a ſuperior Power. Up- 
on this Suppolition, Magua Charta, and all 
thoſe other Rights obtain'd by our Ance- 
tors Sword in hand, wou'd have all been 
null and void; and if different Parts of 


the Legiſlature, as King and Parliament, 


110u'd have any Quarrels, *tis ſcarce poſſi- 
1 . 


bia they cou'd enter into any firm En- 


gement: And one wou'd guels by a 
zoble Hiſtorian, that this Notion prevaii'd 
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at Court in Ch, Iſt's Time; and what was 
the ſad Conſequenee ot i, I need not ſay. 
1o apply this to our preſent Purpole, 
moſt of the Privileges and Powers the Peo- 
ple of Rome enjoy'd, were, thro' Force or 
Fear, extorted from the Senate, who wou'd 
never have granted them their Tribanes 
or allow'd that their Per ſons ſhowd be Sg. 
crea and Inviolable; but for Fear of worſe 
Conſequences to themſelves: And if thete 
1ribunes were lawful Magiſtrates, and 
their Per ſons ſacred and inviolable; why was 
not Cæſar a lawful Magiſtrate, and hrs Per- 
ſon as ſacred and inviolable ?f Did not the 
Conſpirators, by this monſtrous Action, mak 


all Agreements with them impracticable _ 


what Aſſurances ? what Pledges of Faith; 
cowd they give, which they had not a! 
ready broke thorow 1 So that it was no! 
the Intereſt of Rome only, but of Mankind, 
that iuch exccrable Villains ſnhou'd be c. 
tirpated. 

The only Objection to the Validity © 


ſuch Contracts, is, that then Men may 


gain by Injuring the Society in difſolving 
the tormer Government, and enjoy in Peac 
and Quiet, a Power, which, without Re- 

bellion, they coud never have got. 
There's no State Men can be in, bu 
ſome Inconveniences will attend it: Noi 
nocent Perſon, cou'd it be avoided, ougt. 
10 
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to ſuffer ; and yet this Inconventence muſt 
frequently happen under any Governmear, 
in all Cafes, where the Good of a few, tho? 
ever ſo innocent, is inconſiſtent with the 
Good of the many; and yet This can be no 
Reaſon for diſſolving all Government: So 
tho? there may be ſome Inconveniences in 
keeping ſuch Contracts, yet if the Conve- 
niences are much greater, they ought to be 
kept. Were there any Thing in this Ar- 
gument, it wou'd equally hold againſt the 
Validity of all Contracts made with a Fo- 
reign Conqueror, who unjuſtly invades his 
Neighbours; but Cato, in ſuppoſing Peo- 
ple may lawiully transfer their Allegiance, 
{uppotes the Law fulneſs of ſuch Contracts. 

We ſce, that Offenders of what Sort ſoe- 
ever, even uuder Government, are not to 
be puniſh'd, if either by their Quality, 
their Number, or any other Reaſon, it 
wou'd be prejudicial to the Publick to pu- 
niſh them; and ſhall a Society deſtroy their 
own Peace and Quiet, becauſe they were 
formerly wud by their Now Protector? 
tt it was their Good alone, which at firſt 
oblig'd them to pay Allegiance to any Go- 
vernment; Will not the tame Reaſon now 
ablige thein to pay it to that Government, 
which alone can protect them ? 

It the preſenr Hazard Men run, in En- 


> Ucayouring to ſubvert a fettPd Govern- 
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ment, and the certain Puniſhment they 
will meet with hereafter, will not dete 
them; the Fear of Rebellion and Aſſaſſi- 
nation, when they have ſucceeded, can 
have no other Effect, thau to cauſe them to 
diſable thoſe they have got in their Pow- 
er; tho' by the moſt cruel Means imagi- 
nable, from doing them any Hurt: And 
wou'd they not act like Mad-men, wh 
ſhou'd fo far reſent the Injury done them 
in diſſolving their old Government, as tc 
do themſelves the greateſt Injury, by either 
remaining without Government, or after 
they had own'd it, to run into the Mil. 
chief of a Civil War, to throw off that 
Power which protects them? 

No Man, whatever Objections he ma, 
have to the Rightfulneſs of any Govern- 
ment; but thinks he himſelf has a Right co 


be protected by it: Which, certainly. inters 


a Right in the Government to all that Obe- 


oY 


dience, which is neceſſary to that End. 


Docs not having Recourle to a Goveri- 


ment for Protection, ſuppoſe it a Rig, 
nay, a Duty in that Government to uſe al 
that Power, which is neceſſary to defend 
Men from all Injuries, Foreign and Do— 
meſtick? And can.auy Thing be more 
{enileſs, as well as wicked, tor Bratas, ot 
Cato, or any other Perſon whatever, to 


endeavour to deltroy the Magiſtrate, ior 
Using. 
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not live without Protection, 
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Ufing this Power at his Requeſ!, and for 
his Advantage? 

If it was Criminal, nay, . 
as Cato ſuppoſes u Ce, io appoine Ps 
tors, and other Judges tor the Redreſs bf 
the imjur'd ; and what theſe Judges did, 
as acting by a null Authority. were 10 
many Murders and Rohberies : M uſt not 
the Conſpirators be a Pack of Y Vains, in 
having recourſe to this illegal, this ov = 
Authority; and thereby not only do; 
all themſelves cou'd, ro aid, aſſiſt, anc 
abett it, but endeavouring to make ali o- 
thers pay Obedience to theſe Judges, and 
aſſiſt ro put their Sentences in Execution? 
But it was fomeihing worſe in Bratzs and 
Caſſius ; who, at the very time, th ey aſſal- 
ſinated the Supream Magiſtrate e, acted un- 
der him as Prætors. 

If Allegiance conſiſts in Mens being 
ready on all Occaſions to lupport the Go- 
vernment, to put its Laws in Execution, 
and in lupplying it with all that is nc- 
ceſſary, to defend them againſt Foreign 
and Domeſtick Enemies; and as This can 
never be paid to Men reduc'd to a pri- 
vate Condition, fo it cannot be due to 
them; 5 and conſeq: jentlv. it Men will 
hz ble 10 all 
the Miſeries of a State of Nature; : they 
muſt pay this Allegiance to the Perſons 

actually 
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ment, and the certain Puniſhment they 
will meet with hereafter, will not dete 
them; the Fear of Rebellion and Aſſaſſi- 
nation, when they have ſucceeded, can 
have no other Effect, than to cauſe them to 
diſable thoſe they have got in their Pow- 
er; tho' by the moſt cruel Means imagi- 
nable, from doing them any Hurt: And 
wou'd they not act like Mad-men, wh 
ſhou'd fo far reſent the Injury done them 
in diſſolving their old Government, as tc 
do themſelves the greateſt Injury, by either 
remaining without Government, or aftet 
they had own'd it, to run into the Miſ- 
chiet of a Civil War, to throw off that 
Power which protects them? 

No Man, whatever Objections he ma, 
have to the Rightfulneſs of any Goveri- 
ment; but thinks he himſelf has a Right c 
be protected by it: Which, certainly. inters 
a Right in the Government to all that Obe- 
dience, which is neceilary to that End. 
Docs not having Recourle to a Govern- 
ment for Protection, ſuppoſe it a Right, 
nay, a Duty in that Government to uſe al! 
that Power, which is neceſſary to defend 
Men from all Injuries, Foreign and Do- 
meſtick? And can.auy Thing be more 
ſenſleſs, as well as wicked, tor Bratas, ot 
Cato, or any other Perſon whatever, to 


endeavour to deſtroy che Magiſtrate, to: 
Uliog, 
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Ufing this Power at his Requeſl, and for 
his Advantage? 

If it was Criminal. nay, High-Treaſon, 
as Cato fuppC ſes in Ce/zr, 0 appoint Pra- 
tors, and other Judges for the Redreſs of 
the imur'd; and what theſe Judges did, 
as acting by a null Authority, were fo 
many Murders and Rohberies ; Mult not 
the Conſpirators be a Pack of “ Vains, in 
having recourſe to this illegal, this null 
Authority; and thereby not only doing 
all themſelves cou'd, to aid, aſſiſt, anc 

abett it, but codeavouring to make all O- 
chers pay Obedience to theſe Judges, and 
aſſiſt to put their Sentences in Execution? 
But it was ſomething worſe in Bratus and 
Caſſius; who, at the very time, they affat- 
ſinated the Supream Magiſtrate, acted un- 
der him as Pratiors. 

If Allegiance conſiſts in Mens being 
ready On all Occaſions to lupport the Go- 
vernment, to put its Laws in Execution, 
and in ſupplying it with all that is nc 
ceſſary, to defend them againſt Foreign 
and Domeſtick Enemies; and as This can 
never be paid to Men reduc'd to a pri- 
vate Condition, fo it cannot be due to 
them; and conſequently. if Men will 
not live without Protection, liable io all 
the Miſcries of a State of Nature : they 
muſt pay this Allegiance ro the Perſons 
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actually poſſeſs'd of the Power of pro- 


tecting them: And can it be lawful, for 
Men to make uſe of the Protection this 
way obtain'd, asa Means to enable them 
to aſſaſſinate their very Protector? 

in ſhort, nothing can ſecure the Peace 
of human Societies, but this Maxim, that 
Alieziance is only due on the Account of Pro- 
tection ; and that as long as it can be had, 
People are ohlig d to pay their Protector 
all Obedience neceſſas to that End; and 
for the ſake of it, do their Beft to defend 


him an all his Enemies, on what Pre- 


tence ſoet er they attack him. As this 


avant all thoſe 40 110 Abſurdities of Ca- 
s Notions, fo it cuts off all Pretences 
whatever, ol taking up Arms 2gaiult their 
preſent Governors; except they, inſtead 
of Protectors, become Enemies and De- 
ſtroyers; which is atual ly Renouncing the 
Government. 

All thoſe Miickiefs ariſe from this Ab- 
ſurdity, that rhe People may have a Right 
"Xo be protected by a Government, and 
yet that Government hes no Right 70 pro- 
rect them; but that they may turn the 
Benef fit of his Protection, even to the Al- 
ſaſſipating their Protector, for the ſake 
of a Government not in being; and upon 
the account of Perſons with whom they 
mult be in a State of Nature; if they are 
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not politically united with them under the 
ſame Head. 

To ſuppoſe Power and Right in this 
Caſe can be ſeparated, is to imagine, Men 
may be oblig'd to remain for ever in a 
State of Nature; becauſe he that has the 
Right to govern, wants the Power ; and 
he that has the Power, is without the 
Right. 

This is a vile, ſlaviſh Notion, it ſup- 
poſes Government ordain'd for the fake 
of one Man; and that People are ſo ham- 

ed on his account, that they cannot, 
when he is no longer able to protect them, 
aft for thetr own Preſervation, in paying 
their Allegiance where their Safety obli- 
ges them: And yet tis on this Impoſſihili- 
ty, of Brut as's being able to withdraw his 
Allegiance from a Common- Wealth not 
in Being, that Cato endeavours to juſtil/ 
nis aflaſhnating Principle. 

The not allowing Subjection and Pro— 
tection to be reciprocal, and to iner each 
other, formerly caus'd innumerable Miſe 
chicks in this Kingdom, It was the Rea- 
ſ5nableneſs, the Juſtice, the Neceſſity of 
the thing, which oblig'd our Anceltors to 
declare by Law, that Allegiance is due to 
Foſſeſſion; or, to the Ring for the Time 
bew? And if this Law, which is built on 
the Law of Nature, and the Eternal Rea- 
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ſon of Things, were now *obſcrv'd, there 
cou'd not be a Man againſt the preſent 
Government. It was on this foot, our Sa- 
viour himſelf requir'd Obedience, either 
to the immediate or mediate Succeſſor of 
Julius Cæſar; and "tis on the ſame ac- 
count, that St. Paul requird Obedience 
to another of Cæſar's Succeſſors; who, 
when he aded the Reverſe to that Cha- 
racter, for which that Apoltle requir'd 
Obedience, might, no doubt, for the fame 
Reaſon, be juſtly oppos'd ; vis. the Good 
of Mankind: Which is the grand Law 
both of Natural, and Reveal'd Reir- 
Ton; -:- = 

zecauſe the Happineſs of human Socic- 
ties depends upon having right Notions in 
this Matter; 1 ihall add, that Protection 
is own'd by all Mankind to give a Right 
to Obedience; for which Reaſon, all Go- 
vernments treat not only the Natives, but 
all others, who come into the Country, ir 
a peaccable Manner, as their Subjects; and 
as ſuch, afford them their Protection: And 
ſince no Man can have Protection jor his 
Perſon, or a Right to be in a Country, 
but upon the Condition of being ſubjec 
to its Goverpment; therefore, by-the Law 
of all Nations, any Man, tho” by Acct- 
dent driven into any Country, is from 
that Moment become its Subject during 
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his Stay; and none who go into Foreign 
Places were ever ſo abſurd, as to refuſe 
to pay all Legal Obedience to the Pow- 
ers in being; becauſe their Predeceſſors, 
or they themſelves, might have wreſted 
unjuſtly the Power of protecting the Peo- 
ple out of other Hands: And for the ſame 
Reaſon, Obedience muſt be due to thoſe, 
who protect People in their Native Coun- 
try, except being born in a Country, will 
alter the Reaſon and Nature of "Things. 
If Government 1s an artificial thing, the 
natural State of Mankind is a State of E- 
quality; and what is natural, muſt be the 
common State of all, at ail times; *tis 
Conient alone which can alter this State. 
To ſay that Equality, or Freedom from 
21 Civil Subjection, is che natural State 
of Mankind; and yet chat any Man has a 
natural Right to command them in any 
Country, is a Contradiction; and, theres 
fore, I can't fee how Men can become 
{ubject to the Civil Powers where they 
are born; bur after the {ame Manner, 
and by the ſame Means, as they become 


ſo in other Countries: And, if deſiring 
3 87 


and receiving Protection from a Govern- 
ment be not owning it, the Bulk of Man- 
kind never on d any Government: But 
this Conſent being tor the moſt part ſing- 
ly and ſeparatciy given, makes unthink- 
$52 $5.8, ing 
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ing People ſuppoſe, Men in the Country 
where they are born, are as naturally Sub- 
jects as they are Men. LL 

In a Word, the Supream Powers in 
every Nation owe their Authority to the 
Content of the preſent Generation; and 
the Laws, which are the Will of the Le- 
giſlators, do not give, but receive their 
Authority from them, and not from any 
former Legiſlature, tho* they we then 
firſt enacted; becauſe their Authority 
cowd not ſurvive their Perſons, or ever 
oblige People not in being: And conſe- 
quently, there can be no Laws againſt 
the preſent Legiſlators; becauſe all Laws 
owe their obliging Virtue to them, whoſe 
preſum'd Will it is, that thoſe made in 
former Times ſhall oblige, till they de- 
clare the contrary: Were it otherwiſe, no 
Laws cou'd be abrogated or ehang'd, but 
by the Powers which firit made them; but 
as the Legiſlative Power is always the ſame, 


ſo it muſt, at all Times, be alike owing to 


the Conſent of the preſent Generation. 

I cou'd not imagine, I ſhow'd have been 
forc'd to uſe thoſe Arguments againſt our 
Cato, ſince he every where ſuppoſes, that 
Freedom tis the Natural State of Mankind. 
To gono further back than his Letter of De- 
cember 26, he ſays, © Government being a 
© Deparfure from the Stare of Nature, and 
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a Union of many Families, ſorming them- 
ſelves into a Politick Machine for mutual 
Protection; it is evident, this mutual 
Relation can continue no longer than this 
Machine ſubſiſts, and can act; and where 
it does not, he Individuals muſt return 
to their former State again. No Con- 
ſtitution can provide againſt what will 
happen, When that Conſtitution is diſ- 
ſolv'd. And he ſuppoſes, this wou'd have 


* 


been the Caſe, if there had happen'd an 
' irreconcilable Difference between the Se- 


nate and People of Rome. * In this Caſe, 
ſas he, the Common Judge cealing, eve- 
ty One was his own ; the Government be- 


coming incapable of Acting, ſuffer'd a 
Political Demiic. For a Man of theſe 


Principles, to talk of Brutus owing Allegi— 


© ance to a Government diſſolv'd by the Civil 
© War, is as abſurd, as any Thing he there 
charges the Chriſtian Monts with Introdu- 
eing. 


Cato lays, * Subjects may transfer their 


Obedience to a New Magiſtrate, made 
by Conlent, when the Old has foricited. 
But will a whole Nation be ever agreed 


about this Matter, eſpecially, when the 


Danger is over ? Will there not be cter- 
nal Diſputes, Whether the former Magi- 
ſtrate had forfeited ? Or, if he had, whe- 
ther for his Heirs as well as himſclf? And 
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in the next Place, Whether there can be + 
free Gonſent, where that ſuperior Force, 
which drove out the former Magiſtrate, 
is ſtill in being? which, by Cato's Rea- 
ſonings, it cou'd not; Or if | it cou'd, he- 
ther every Thing requiſite for a whole 
People to give free Conſent has been oh- 
ſerv'd? Yet without People were agrecc| 
in this Matter, according to Cætos Princi- 
ples, it was lawful for any of them, it 
they were not fatisfy d of the Juſtice . 
the Revolution, to take Oaths to the Go- 
vernment ; nay, to take the beſt Poſts un. 
der it; (for all this the Conſpirators did to 
Ceſar) and after that, to enter imo a Con 
ſpiracy tor Carrying on a Revellon, or 2 
Plot lor an Aſſali ation. But no ae 
ment, how juſt ſoever the Revelation m. 
be, can be ſecure, but opon this Pneiple 
That they, who thought the former Cover; 
ment had not forfeited, were oblio'd to 22 
it as far as the Law requir d; but if they di. 
rot ſucceed, that for the ſame Reaſon, aud u. 
on the ſame Account, they were equally oblig' 
to defend the Preſent Government ; And”. 
for thoſe who were not born, or were in 
State of Nature, when the Former Cover” - 
ment was diſſolvd; they coud yo more be con- 
cerud in Conſtience about it, than about 4. 
Anti-diluvian Government, 
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This, I hope, I may now preſume to 
fay, is the only conſiſtent Account of the 
Foundation of Government; and of the 
Grounds it ſtands on: And withal, fo plain 
and eaſy, that the moſt ignorant can't mi- 


ſtake; except they be at a Loſs, to find who 


makes, and who executes the Laws; while 
all other Hypotheſes are full of Inconſiſten- 
cies, and plunge People in endleſs Doubts 
and Perplexities : But there's none ſo ab- 
ſurd, and pernicious, as that which juſti- 
ties Rebellion and Aſſaſſination, after Men 
have done all, which Bratus, and the reſt 
of the Parricides did, to- own the Autho- 
ty and Power of Cæſar. Well might An- 
ton), in his Funeral Oration, ſay, See how 
well we keep our Oaths! how grateful 
+ we approve ourſelves ! a perjur'd Crew 
have dard ,to aſſaſſinate che Greateſt ot 
Men; even, that very Man, who gene- 
* rouſly gave them their Lives in the Plains 
of Pharſalia; and afterwards rais'd them 


* to the higheſt Dignities ia the Common 


Wealth. . 
What this Writer wants in Reaſons, he 


| thinks, he ſupplies in Precedents : But. of 


what Uſe are Precedents, if they did come 
up, as his do not, to the preſent Caſe; if 
they are not ſupported by Reaſon ? But be- 
cauſe he ſays, * Theres an Inſtance in the 
Hamam Eiftory, that will fer this Matter 
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© yet in a fuller Light; it is the Story of 
© Spartacus, a Thracian Slave, and Gladia- 
tor, who bid fair for being Lord of the 
© Roman World. And then, after giving 
an Account, how in ſeveral Battles he de- 
feared the Romans, ſays, Now, I will 
© ask the Advocates of lawleſs Power, thc 
Friends to the Lite and Name of Ceſar, 
Whether Spartacrs, if he had ſucceeded, 
« wow'd have been lawful. and irreſiſtible 
« King of Rome? And whether the Separe, 
« with the greatelt Part of the knowr 
World, wou'd have ow'd him Allegi- 
© ance? or wou'd he nat continu'd (ill 4 
Thief, and a Robber? 

It was a conſtant Practice among the 
Romans, to make thoſe Captives they took 
in War, whom they did not reſerve tor 
their Drudgery, either to mangle, and cut 
one another to Pieces; or elſe to expoſe 
themſelves to be torn by wild Beaſts ir 
their Amphi - Theatres. This inhuman, 
and horrid Spectacle was their grand Di- 
verſion. Spartacus, with ſeventy of his 
Companions, having broke Priſon, ex. 
horted them rather to ſacrifice their Lives 
in Defence of their Liberties, than ſubmi; 


tamely to dye, for the cruel Diverſion ©: 


their wicked Maiters: Which, certainly 
he bad a Right to do; except Whips, au 
Cliains, and Deliga to put thoſe go Death. 

who 
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whom the Chance. of War had put into 
their Hands, is Government ; or makes Al- 
legiance duc : And if a few naked Slaves, 
deſtitute of all; cou'd raiſe ſuch N umbers 
ot raw Men, as cou'd defeat two Prerors, 
and two Conſals, with all their diſciplin d 
Troops; it ſhews how deſperate, cruel 
Uſage had made People; fince they, if 
they did not ſucceed, cou'd expect nothing 
leſs than Crucifixion. 

Had the Succeſs of Sprriacys continu'd, 
had he taken the Romans under his Pro- 
tection, and they had done as much to 
acknowledge his Goverament, as they did 
C ar's, they weu'd have ow'd him Alle- 
ance ; even tho' he had been as great a 
Robber as the Founder of Rome, 

| can fee nothing to hinder Spartacus 
from Founding a jalt Got 1 but 
what wou'd hold more ſtrongly againſt the 
Hirſt Romanc, a Pack of Thieves and Rogues, 
Who, having with them neither Women, 
or Children, withdrew from the Net; h- 
bouring States, with no other View, but 
to plunder thoſe, to whom they ow'd Al- 
legiance. And as it was by their uſin! 
Trade, that they got Women, fo as their 
Strength encreas'd by their Robberics, their 
Robberics encreas'd likewiſe; till they op- 
preſs d the beſt Parts of the known World: 
Whom, if Spartacus, by: ſubduiog the Ro- 
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mant, had ſet free, he wou'd juſtly have 
been elteem'd a great Deliverer, and Bene- 
factor to Mankind. 

J deſire to know of Cato, what Spart a- 
cus was to do, if he had conquer'd the Ro- 
mans, and ſound them to be of thoſe Frinci- 
pies which he defends in the Coaſpirators * 
Wou'd not the Law of Seh- ee 
oblige him to take all proper Methods, tho 
ever ſo {everc, as wou'd prevent his being 
aſſaſſinated ? or his People mailacred ? 

The fame Anſwer will ſerve to all h. 
ſays about Maſſenello, and others, wh: 
coud not be worſe Scoundrels than Ro- 
mala; whom the Chief of his Gang mur- 
det'd, as he had his own Brother; and 
then periwaded the reſt, that he was tran 
{lated to Heaven, And cho' it might have 
been lawin!, ior any Roman to have flat 
Breznus, an open Enemy, will it, there- 
fore, prove it lawful to aſſaſſinate a Prince, 
acknowledg'd as Ceſar was? What he ſays 
of the Gaals Violating the Laws of Na- 
tions, is contrary to all Hiſtory, which im- 
pures that Crime to the Romans; and, con 
ſequently, Brennus, alter hav! ng been re- 
fus d Satisſaction, had a juſt Cauſe of War 

Tho Cato ſays, That Dr. Pride au has 
not told us, what it was, that in his Op. 
nion, render'd the Perſon of Ceſar lo very 
arviolable \ 9 as > Uh o he was arguiog, 
| againl 
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againſt him, he ſays, © That God 
* Diſcovery indeed!) 
© as Ceſar; and that 'tis law ful to diſcharge 
a great Gun to diſperſe a Storm; and re- 
ſiſt a Plague by Diete and Antidotes; and 


(a great 
made Adders as well 


© that ( wherein, no doubt, he thinks, he 
has maul'd both Cæſar, and the Doctor) 
he ſays, * the Devil has much greater Abi- 
lit ies than Ceſar had; and is, allo, a very 
great Prince, and an Executioner of God's 
Judgments; and yet, are We not to re- 
ſiſt him? 
That the Devil has Power, certain 
Weekly Papers are, perhaps, no ſmall 
Proof of it; but that he is a very great 
Prince, I leave him to diſpute it with a 
late Author; who, in his Lectures about 
the Origin of Evil, will by no Means 
allow it; and, indeed, the Reaſon for 
Refilting him will not prove it: Ke 
the Devil, «nd he will flee from you, But 
they, who had the Misfortune to reſiſt the 
other Prince, were rhemtelves forc'd ro 
Hee. 
He fays, The moſt Celebratzd He- 
* roes of Antiquity Geftroy'd, and ex- 
* pell'd Tyrants and Uturpers, the Peſts, 
* the Burdeas, and Butchers of Mankind: 
This may very well be, and yet not ap- 
prove of what the Conſpirators did; who 
after having ſd long own'd a Govern- 
1 856 ment, 
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ment, the mildeſt and gentleſt that ever 
was known, and had accepted of the 
chief Poſts in it, ſhou'd yet aſſaſſinate 
their BenefaQor, for Executing that ve- 
ry Power, he exercis'd by their Conſent, 
ſo ſolemnly given. | 

Beſides, it wou'd be no Wonder, it 
Men bred up in Republican Notions, 
with ſuch an Hatred to Monarchy, as 


to make no Diſtinction between King 


and Tyrants, ſhowd carry this Point too 
far ; eſpecially, conſidering a Senate, or 
Democracy, cou d not be aſſaſſinated like 
2 fingle Perfon : But under Monarchica! 
Governments, ſuch a Principle ought 
ſure to be abhorr'd, as wou'd endanger 
the Lives of all the Kings in the World , 
fince one may venture to affirm, there i- 
no Kingdom, but where there are ſome 
odd turn'd Heads; who, if this Principle 
was allow'd, wou'd think it Heroic to 
diſpatch their Sovereign; becauſe they 
thought, he either wanted a juſt Title 
to his Crown, or had daue fomething af- 
ter he came to it, to forfeit it. 

There's more Reaſon now than ſormer- 
ly, to condemn this deteſtable Principle : 
there being Numbers brought up rm © 
Belief, that there's an Intereſt {uperior to 
That of the State; to which, all Things 
ought to give Place; and that he is the 

great: 
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greateſt Uſurper and Tyrant who uſurps 
on what they call the Rights of God's 
Holy -Church; to which, they fay, all 
Kings ought to be ſubject. 

Whoever aſſerts, that they, who are in 
the Right, may perſecute thoſe in the 
Wrong, encourages an univerſal Perſecu— 
tion; becauſe all Parties take themſelves 
to be in the Right : And does not he, 
who recommends the Aſſaſſinating Ceſar, 
as an Heroic Action, encourage all thoſe ; 
who think they have as juſt a Cauſe to 
murder their King ? And are there nor, 
and will there not always be Bigots ; who 
will conclude, that their King, it he is 
not of their Perſuaſion, is a Traitor to 
God? and an Enemy to the Only True 
Religion? and acts contrary to that holy 
End, for which Kings were chiefly inſtitu- 
ted ? And that *tis a greater Merit to aſſaſſi- 
nate ſuch a Prince, than any, who only 
uſurps upon the Civil Rights of the Feo- 
ple? We find in a Neighbouring Coun- 
try, that two Succeſſive Princes were al- 
ſlaſſinated on this Account; tho' no At- 
tempt, as far as I can find, was made on 
any Pretence of Uſurping on the Civil 
Liberties of the People. 

This Principle will juſtify the Afaſh- 
nating, not only of Miniſters, as Felt oz 
Aid Buctiugham, but all Men mann, 
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if it be thought, that they can't be reach'd 
by Law ; or that the Law will not do 
Juſtice : So that I can't fee, who almoſt 
can be ſafe, if this deteſtable Doctrine is 
allow'd of. 

Who can anſwer for the Whimſica) 
Enthuſiaſm of a ſingle Perſon, or of a feu 
deſperate Mad- men; who may think t 
their Duty, this Way to diſpatch the belt 
of Princes, as was attempted not only by 
Ruffians, in King William's Reign; but 
one lately dy'd a Martyr to this Principle, 
who wanted only an Opportunity to give 
the Fatal Stab: IT am, therefore, ex- 
treamly forry, and heartily griev'd, to fee 
this deteſtable Principle maintain'd with 
ſo much Zeal and Iuduſtry in Weekly 
Papers, diſpers'd over the Whole Kitg- 
dom. 

The Exgliſb are famous for Abhorring 
this Principle of Aſſaſfinating; and there- 
fore, ſcorn to take any Advantage of an 
Enemy that has done them the greatel: 
Injury; but have Recourſe to the Field, 
fairly to decide the Quarre!: And they. 
who ſo much abhor Aſſaſſinating a pri- 
vate Man, much more abhor Aſſaſſinating 
a Magiſtrate. I believe, there's no In. 
ſtance of any ſuch Attempt, till the Gn. 
Powaer Plot, to murder the King, Lords 
and Commons; and therefore, Ibeg Leev-: 
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to ſay, for the Honour of our Nation, 
that, 'I hope, the Perſon, who calls him- 
ſelf Cato, is no Erpliſh-man ; but one of 
another Country, bred up in the Schools, 
and Notions of the Jeſuits, ſo infamous tor 
their Aſſalſinat ing Doctrine. 

But does not Cowley highly commend 
Brutus, and celebrate this Action in a fine 
Ode ? This Ode as fine as it is, had like 
% have broke his Heart; it being report- 
cd, When, after the King's Return, Mr. 
Coin ſolicited the Lord Chancellor ae, 
for lome Preterment, or Reward, in re- 
© gard 10 his Sufferiugs and Services in the 
© Royal Ce HEE that Mimfter turn'd on 
© him, and, vith « ſevere Coan texnnce, laid, 
« Vir Connie , Tour Pardon i, your Reward. 
8 Eten him know, the King's Forgiving 
+ him that Oze, was more than he merited ; 
that he cod not be 3 ignorant, there were 
Enthuſiaſtica Republicans : Who, notwith= 
+ ſtanding the Turn of Affairs, till retain'd 
as good an Opinion of their Cauſe, as 
© ever Bratzs cou'd have of his: And cou'd 
© he expect, that bis Royal Maſter ſhou'd 
promote one, who, as far as his Poetick 
Vein cou'd carry him, had encourag'd 
* theſe deſperutc Men, to make an Attempt 
* on his Sacred perſon. This was the true 
Cauſe of his Retirement, and chat there 
appears ſuch an Au of Melancholy and 
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Deſpondency, in ſeveral Parts of b 
Works. 

Now I think, I may lay, that 1 hav- 
fully anſwer'd this Queſtion, Why C/. 
might at firſt be dealt with as an Enemy 
and not afterwards ; when he was own'- 
alter fo {olemn a Manner? And this 1: 
the Opinion of Grotzus * , and, I think, o. 
ali other Caſuiſts, who will not allow, 
That the Right of War continues: or, that 
"tis lawful i proceed againſt ay Uſurper, 4. 
azainſt an Enemy, afier an Aer emtut has 
been made; wr Frith has bren given him. 

Wien Caſuiſts lay, That Force does 10 
diſſolve ſuch Contr ac ts, 4s are made bet wee. 
People in a State of Nature ; They mezr 
ſuch Comratts as they are capable 6! 
making; Wherein they give no more 
Pov er io any Perſon, than they themſelves 
had in that Stare, over the Lives. Liber. 
ties, and Fropert.cs of oth:rs. Ard thi 
ſecures the Happineſs of Mankind, with 
out deitroying, on Pretence of a Soperior 
Powcr, all ſuch Contracts as are made 
becween different Nations, or between 
Gitterent Parties of tlic ſame Nation, as 
king and People, upon any Diſpute 0¹ 
their Rights, | 

Heic it may be laid, allowing this to 
be true ; yet may act a private Mon pri 
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vately diſpatch a Tyrant, who aſſumes to 
himſelf ſuch Powers, as People were not 
able to give him? What Reaſon can there 
be, why he may not act thus, in ſuch a 
Caſe, where it is confeſs'd, the People may 
take up Arms in Defence of their Liberties ? 

Cato (December 30.) ſays, that © *'Tis 
wild to imagine, that any Number for- 
midable enough to diſturb a fertPd State 
can unite together, with any Hope to 
© over-turn it, till the Publick Grievan- 
ces are enormous, the Oppreſſion great, 
© and the Diſſatisfaction univerſal.” But 
will he aſſure us, that no private Man 
will not think it lawful to attempt rhe 
Life of his Prince, 'till this is the Cale: 
All Attempts of this Nature, if th.cv miſ. 
carry, as generally they do, promote the 
Ends they were defigu'd to prevent; 
and tho? the Prince ihou'd be deitroy'd, 
yet ſtill there's a Force in Being, which 
on pretence of Revenging his Death, will 
act whatever it lifts ; and Numbers, who 
otherwiſe woud be quict out of Pity to 
the murder'd Sovereign, and an Abhor— 
rence of the Aſſaſſins, Wou'd be ready to 
join them. And a Doctrine, tho' it car 
"y'd ſome Conveniencies with it, as 1 
think, "That of Aſ/aſſiaation, carries none; 
yet if its Inconveniences are more and 
greater, ought to be condema'd ; and Ca- 
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to, Without allowing it, will never be a- 
ble to condema the Doctrine of Non. Ke- 
ſiſtance. | THE | 
But not to multiply Diſputes, allowing 
it lawful in this Caſe, this will equally en- 
tend to any Prince whatever; cven tho' |1: 
ſhou'd be allow'd to derive his Title fron 
Adam's Heir, In this Cale, Ceſar, and he, 
ſtand on an equal Foot; and it the Pretence 
of Cæſar's ſuperior Power cou'd not, as i 
think, I have fully prov'd, vacuate the En— 
gagements the People of Reme enter'd into 
with him; the only Queſtion that can re- 
main to be difputed, is, Whether he acted 
after ſo Tyrannical a Manner, as gave th. 
People in general, a Right to take up Arme 
Or any private Perſon, allowing he may 
lawfully kill, where the People may la w- 
fully take up Arms, any juſt Cauſe to de- 
{troy Ce/ar? | | 
Our Ca, of all Perſons, has, I think, 
no Right to allert this, much leſs to exto! 
Brutus, for this Aſla ſſination; fince he, 
Feb. 22.) lays, That the People oi 
Rowe threw themſcives under different 
Leaders, who all aſpir'd to make them. 
ſelves Maſters of the Common Wealcli 
During the Struggle, Rome and Italy we: 
but One Slaughter-houſe; Hundreds o! 
Thouſands fell Sacriſices, Rivers of Blood 
ran in the publick Streets, Proſcriptions, 
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and Maſſacres were accounted Sport and 
Faſtime, 'till at Length two Thirds of the 
People were deſtroy d. If Car pur a Stop 
to this abominable Practice, and govern'd 
with great Moderation; Can Brutus, who, 
by that latal Stab Things {et again in the ur- 
moſt Confuſion, deferve a Panegyrick ? 

And in his Letter of Deceniber 2. wholly 
celign'd tor an Excominy on Bratus, he 
iays, That Ce/ar found in the People of 
Rome, an univerſal Deteſtation of the 
bloody Meaſures of Marius, Ciuna, and 
* Oy{la; he {aw the whole Empire fo re- 
duc'd, and enervated by repeated Pro- 
ſcriptions and Maſſacres, that he thought 

it his Intereſt to eſtabliſh his new erected 
Dominion by different Meaſures ; and to 
reconcile, by a falſe, and hypocritical 
Shew of Clemency, the Minds of M en, 
yet bleeding with their late, and for- 
mer Wounds to his Uſurpation. * As 
the Calling the Meaſures of Ce/ar, a falſe, 
aud hypocritical Shew of Clemency, can, at the 
belt, paſs for a falſe, and hypocriti cal She 
of Honeſty : ; ſo it ſhews the Villany of 
lrutes, in ſetting all thoſe Wounds bleed- 
ng afreſh; and which, morally {peaking, 
'ts impoſſible but Brutus mult foreſee. 

To fer this horrid Fact in a true Light, 
tis neceſſary to take a hort View of "the 
Roman are, Livy conteiles, That the firit 
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Inhabitants of Rome wanted a Monarch; 


their New City wou'd have ſunk, if it 


had been expos'd in its Infancy, to the 
continual Conteſts of the Patricians, and 
the Plebeians; the former, as foon as they 
had gotten the Power into their Hands, 
on various Pretences, * ſtripp'd the Plebei- 
ans of the few Acres they had ; and having 


lent moſt of them Money upon an exceffive 


Uſury, which then was arbitrary; and 
having Power by the Laws ( which ſhews 
the Barbarity of thoſe Times) to ſeize the 
Perſons of their Debtors, and treat them 
as Slaves; they often exacted both Pr/- 
cipal and Intereſt with Stripes and Torments. 
This, as it may well be imagin'd, begot 
in the People an irreconcileable Hatred to- 
wards the Seaate, which was very much 
augmented by the Murder of the two Gra:- 
ti, who both dy'd Martyrs for the Peo 
ple's Rights; — with the latter, no leſ- 


than 3ooo Citizens were ſlain; beſides 


many, who were afterward deſtroy d ig 

Friſon. | 
The Condition the People were is, 
when they forc'd the Senate to allow them 
the Choice of Tribunes, was told the . 
nate in very plain Terms by Later: : 
whom the Senate not long before hal 
4 Mad 
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made Dictator, that they muſt confeſs, 
that moſt of the Plebeians were diſpoil'd 


of their Inheritances ; that the poor 


Wretches were thrown into Jails, like ſo 
many Criminals; and that they com- 
plain'd, perhaps, with ſome Juſtice, that 
the Nobles and Patricians „ COnMrary to 
the Original Contract of the State, {ty- 
1y'd nothing but how co make them- 
{elves Maſters of the Government. 

When the People had got themſelves 
Tribunes, they ſufficiently reveng'd them- 
ſelves. © Thote Plebeian Magiſtrates, as Ver- 
tot obſerves, hunted down the brighteſt 
* of the Ses ators, eſpecially, their Conjal ; 
* infomuch that a Coz/ulzr was to look 
on himlelf as a Sacrifice of che People, 
and an Object of the Trabunes Fury. — If 
the Conſals were formidable to the Peo 
ple, the Tribaunes were no leſs odious to 
the Patriciams; neither of thoſe two Bo- 
dies thought they cou'd de tree, *rili they 


had pull'd down the other. — There 


* 


was ſcarce ever Peace at Home, but 
when there was War Abroad.“ Nothing 


| 


| prevented their deſtroying oa another, 
but the unſeaſonable Wars their injur'd 
| Neighbours made, and their having Re- 
- Courte, Which their inteſtine Diviſions 
* oizen made neceſſary, to a D:dator ; who 
bad an abſolute Power over both Par- 


tles; 
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ties; and to whoſe Election, the People, 
overjoy?d to have a Magiſtrate above the 
Conſul, and Sexate, readily agreed. 

The Quarrels between the Old and New 
Citizens, after the Blum Sociale, caus'd 
terrible Confuſions; and ſometimes, they 
fought it out in the Streets of Rome ; and 
the latter were ready. to join with Cinne, 
or any,. who had ill Deſigns on the Com - 
mon Wealth ; but tho' thoſe new Citi 
zens were Enemies, both to the Senat. 
and the People in Rowe, yet that did nos. 
in the leaſt, abate the Hereditary Hatre 
that was between them; and when M7. þ 
rias and Sula, each at the Head of then! # 
Party, had, by Tzrzs, made themſelves f f 
Matters, they ſacrific'd incredible Nun Þ 
bers to their own Revenge; and that 0 
their Party. WO 

Aſter the Common Wealth had tho! 
maintain'd great Armies in different P-) 
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ces, either to preſerve, or encreaſe the; 
Conqueſts ; nothing remain'd but t“. 
Name of a Republick: The Command 
ers of theſe Armies did what they pleas 

they plunder'd, and opprels'd | the Pro 
vinces; and by their Exactions, got 
nough ro bribe a mercenary Senate 2 
People : The Conſals and Iribanes, fo y 
getting their own Dignity, became th. 7 
Creatures: And they not only baniſh d 
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and murder'd contrary to Law ; but 
chang'd the Laws, as it ſerv'd their In- 
tereſt : And when they were abroad with 
their Legions, the City was in Danger of 
falling a Prey to Men of leſs Note; and 
tho? the Deſigns of Emilias Lepidus, who 
actually beſieg'd Rome, as well as thoſe 
of Cataline, were detected; yet there 
7 were ſuch a Number of profligate People, 
ready for any vile Enterprize, that the 
I | beft Citizens were in Danger of being 
„ | murder'd in their Beds, and the City 
burn'd about their Ears. 
i- | Now, what Condition this Phantom of 
che Old Common Wealthy was in, juſt be- 
bor the War broke out between Cf and 
i: Pompey, we may learn from Vertot. 
off: Rome Was, ſays he, * in a prodigious 
Diſorder ; Bribery was no longer con- 
ceaPd, the Candidates brought their 
Money openly to the Place of Electi- 
on; it was, without Shame, diſtributed 
to the Heads of Factions; and thoſe who 
receiv'd it, employ'd Force and Vio- 
lence, rather than Numbers of Votes, 
to cauſe them to be elected; who had 
thus paid them: So that ſcarce any Of- 
hoe was beſtow'd, but what had been 
diſputed Sword in Hand, and coft the 
Lives of many Citizens ; both Parties 
proving of equal Force, {eparated often 
Cx Wieh⸗ 
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without coming to any Choice : And 
this Diſorder encreas'd ſo much, that 
Rome was eight Months without Magi- 
ſtrates: By which Means, ſays Pla- 
tarch, the City was brought to Confu- 
ſion, like a Ship without a Pilot; {6 
that the wiſer Sort wiſh'd, Things car- 
ry'd on with ſo much Tumult and Fu- 
ry, might end no worſe than in a Mo- 
narchy, — Cato perceiving, that Pozz- 


pey, in this Confuſion, made his utmo!t 


Efforts, tho' he ſeem'd to decline it to 
be declard Dictator, prevail'd with the 
Senate to make bim ſole Conſal, that he 
might not aim at the Dictatotſhip ; be- 
ing taken off with the Offer of a mor: 
Legal fort of Monarchy, they over, 
and above, voted him the Continuance 
of his Provinces, Spain and all Africa; 
which he govern'd by his Deputies, and 
maintain'd Armies under him out of the 
Publick Treaſure, Pompey was ſuſpected 
to keep up that Confuſion, in Order to 
have the whole Authority in himſelf, 

Formerly the People and Senate, tho 


they aim'd at taking away each others I. 
berties, yet they were for preſerving thei: 
oon; but now their only Quarrel ſeem“ 


whether to Ceſar, 


to be, to whom they ſhou'd be ſubject 
or to Pompey ? Th. 


Power of the People being broken by 


S)lla, 


14 


dylla, and their Tribuxes reduc'd to à low 
Condition, the Senate hop'd to have kept 
the Power in their own Hands; but by 
the Addreſs and Management of Ce, 
the People being got uppermoſt again, 
and the Authority of the Tribunes ſe- 
” curd, the Senate were rather for throw- 
ing all Things into the Hands of Pompey, 
than to be fatisfy'd with a ſhew of Li- 
* berty ; when all the Laws they made, all 
the Decrees they paſs'd, were liable to be 
reversd by the Populace; and their P.i- 
biſtits to bind the Senate: This they 
cou'd not brook ; and, theretore, they were 
for Depriving Cæſar of his Governmeni 
and Legions, and continuing both to 
Pompey; by which, there being no Force 
to withſtand him, he wou'd be efcttu- 
ally Maſter of every Thing. This was the 
truc Reaſon, that the Sezate rejected all rhe 
Propofals of Ceſar for an Accommodation, 
Ceſar frequently preis'd, That both 
Pompey, and he, ſhou'd quit their Armirs 
and Governments together, which was 
carry'd in the Senate by 170 againſt 22 ; 
hut the Conſult, inſtead of Cauling this 
Decree to be executed, preſented Pompey 
with a Sword; and Cæſar, at laſt, for 
Peace-ſake, fell ſo low, as to deſire char 
te Government cf IMyriam, and the Com- 
mand of Two Legions only, migli be 
tinu'd to him. G2 Creerq 
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Cicero was the only Perſon, who ſeem'd 
to have been in Earneſt for an Accom- 
modat ion; and he prevaiPd on Cefar”; 
Friends to be content with a ſingle Le- 
gion. Cæſar's Juſtice was ſo exact, 
that he ſent back Two Legions he bor- 
row'd of Pompey, tho' he was ſure they 
were to be employ'd againſt himſelf ; 
and when he cou'd obtain nothing of the 
inflexible Senate, he apply'd to the Feo- 
ple, requeſting, that Po-pey, and he, both 
quitting their Governments, and difmiſ;- 
ing their Armies, ſhou'd fubmit tot! 
Judgment of the People. This on 
jerv'd to provoke the Senate; and t 
Canſuls, when the Tribanes, by Virwve © 
their Office, oppos'd the Decree of tl: 
Senate, drove them forcibly out of thc 
Houſe ; and Pompey, tho? he had been Ir 
ſtrumenta! in getting them reſtor'd to their 


* 


former Dignity, ſent ſecretly for Soldie 
to inſult them; and thoſe Tribunes, wh 
Office render'd them Sacred and In vic“ 
ble, were torc'd to diſguiſe themſelyes 
the Habits of Slaves, and fly to Cæſar ior 
Protection. | 

Our Cato ſays, (Dec. 30.) * That if the 
* Seaate, and People of Rome had differ'd 
* nreconcilably, < Government had been 


5 dilſolv'd, and the People in a State 


* of Nature.“ But did not Things ve 
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much look this Way? Were not the 
Heads of the People, the Tribures, forc'd 
to fly to Ceſar for Protectioa? Here Ceſar 
was diſtreſs'd, indeed, he {aw with Grief 
the Conſequences of a Civil War ; but 
withal he ſaw, if he disbanded, Pompey 
was Maſter of all: He {2w that this Diſ- 
ciple of cruel $y//a, whoſe Pride cbu'd, 
at no time, bear an Equal, wou'd not 
fail to ſacrifice him, and his Friends to 
his Reſentments. But what affected him 
moſt, was the Treatment the People were 
like to meet with upon his Account. 
Theſe Conſiderations made him at laſt 
reſolve, and what he reſolv'd, he ſoon ex- 
ecured.. And the Senate, inſtead of doing 
them Juſtice, leit Rome, and rais'd Ar- 
mies to fight againſt the People, and their 
Protector? : 

If there was an Appeal from the Se. 
nate to the People in all Cates hat- 
ever; and they had the Power of Lite and 
Death over the Sers; and the Tribunes, 
by Virtue of their Office, cou'd ſtop any 
Proceeding in the Senate; and the Senatrs 
conſulta were to give Place to the P/ebi/- 
cita ;, Which, at laſt, were made without 
any previous Conſent of the Senate, and 
frequently in Oppoſition to chem; I can't 
ſee how any One cou d be a Rebel, who 
had the People on his Side; at lcaſt, how 
| this 
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this Writer can think ſo, who puts the 
People at Rome on the ſame Foot with 
the People in Athens; where the Go- 
vernment was wholly popular. At Rome 
© and Athens, ſays he, (Jan. 10.) the 
People, the Body of the People were 
* ſpoken of with the utmoſt Regard and 
© Reverence ; the Sacred Privileges of the 
People, the inviolable Majeſty of the 
* People, the awful Authority of the 


People, the unappealable Judgment of 


People, are common Phraſes in thoſe 
* wiſe, great and free Cities.“ But what 
Regard had the Senate, after they had 
violated the Sacred Privileges of the People 
of Rome, to their awful Authority, inviolab!e 
Majeſty, and unappealables Judgment, when 
they were in Arms againſt Ceſar ; with 
whom, as their Protector, they join'd ? 
Upon ihe News of Cæſar's March, Pom- 
fey, notwithſtanding his great Character, 
was blam'd by his own Party, for per- 
mitting Cæſar to be infolently us'd ; when 
he made fo large Conceſſions *, and offer's 
ſuch reaſonable Propoſals : But Ce/ar, as 
he came into the War with the utmoſt 
RelnCtancy, ſo he manag'd it wich a 
{urprizing Clemency, and treated his Pri 
loners with the utmoſt Humanity, giving 
them their Liberty; thg* che other Side 7 
ail 
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[ 55 
all Cæſars Men to Death, they cou'd any 
way get into their Power. Ceſar, to ſpare 
the Lives of the Citizens, was continual- 
ly entreating, and begging to come to 
ſome Terms of Accommodation ; and at 
laſt, ſo far prevail'd, as to ſet a Treaty on 
Foot; but the perfidious Senators made no 
other Uſe of it, than treacherouſly to aſ- 
fault bis Commiſſioners; and then Labie- 
nus haughtily ſays, *Tis in wain to talk 
of Peace without we have Cæſar's Head. * 
Nam nobis, niſi Cæſaris Capite relato, pax 
eſſe nulla poteſt. And, ſure, after this, ex- 
cept Ceſar was oblig'd to preſent his Head 
to his Enemies, all the Miſchief occa- 
ſion'd by the Continuance of the War, 
muſt be imputed to the other Side. All 
this unfair, and barbarous Treatment, 
which Cæſar met with, alter'd not his na- 
taral Clemency ; for tho' in the Battle, 
the Word of Command to irighten the 
Beaus in Pompey's Army, was to Make ar 
the Face; yet, as ſoon as Victory had de- 
clar'd for him, the Command was, Spare 
the Citizens ; tor which he gave ſtrict Or- 
ders to his Officers. | 

The ſame Clemency, which made him 
ipare the Citizens, caus'd him to burſt in- 
i0 Tears at ſeeing the headleſs Trunk of 
his 
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his moſt inveterate Foe; of that General, 
who wou'd agree to no Conditions of 
Peace, without the Head of Ceſar. And 
I muſt add, that the Camp of Pompey, 
when it was forc'd, as Tacitus deſcribes 
it, made a very odd Sight; Alibi prelis 
& vulnera, alibi popine, (imul cruor, & flruc: 
corporum, juxta ſcorta et ſcortis ſimilia. Were 
ſuch cffeminate Fops and Rakes fit to go- 
vern Mankind? 

Our Cato having nothing to object t- 
Cæſar's Conduct, in Governing the Con 
mon Wealth, after Peace was reſtor'd 
yer labours to ſully his Character, by 
mentioning What he ſuppoſes he did, . 
ven while a Lad. Cœſar, fays he, whe: 
© a Boy, was in the bloody Meaſures © 
Marius: But as he was too young 16 
be concern'd in thoſe Meaſures, ſo had 
been true, S wou'd never have ſpar'd 
him; who hated him for a Generous Act. 
in not parting with his Wife, tho? (h. 
was the Daughter of Sy/z's mortal Eu 
my: When Pompey, and others, not da- 
ring to diſobey, had meanly comply'd +r 
parting with Theirs; Cz{z> had not on 
the Boldneſs to refuſe him, but he eve: 
preſented himſelt, tbo' under Age, with a 
ſurpriſing Confidence, to be declar'd Prie!! 
of Jupiter. Slla began to be apprehen!:c 
of the Courage of this young Hero: god 
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ſaid to thoſe who ſolicited his Pardon, that 
he ſam in that Toath many Marius's. 

This made him quit Rowe, and retire 
to the Court of Nicomedes ; where, as it 
was reported, he was guilty of a Crime 
(not then, or fince very uncommon with 
the Romans) by that King's becoming in- 
amour'd of his Perſon; and this atterward 
became à Subject of much Railery, tho 
perhaps, chere was no one that bcliev'd 
ic. And Suctoniis lays, It was the only 
1 bing of this find lat to his Charge , yet our 
Cato is not only poſitive, that © he ſubmitted 
his Perſon to infamous and unnatural 
PFroſtitution, but that it was for the End 
* of Ambition: >” Nothing, certainly, 
cou'd be more inconſiſtent wich that End. 
than fo vile and mean an Action ; and 
Nicomedes Was too inconſiderabic : aſſiſt 
him in any ſuch Helign. Hefides, tis No- 
torious, the fair Sex were C/ s e- 
light, and the Reman Ladies frequentiy 
conquer'd the Conqueror of the [R094 
World. What leem'd to give an Handle 
to this Story, Was, Ce/ai's being, as Ler- 
ot obſerves, * The beſt ſhap'd Man ot 
his Time; and that Nature, which 
* feem'd to have fram'd him to command 
all the reſt of Mankind, had given him 
an Air of Empire, and a Dignity ot At- 
pet inexpretfible ; but that Air of Gran- 
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* deur was allay'd by the Sweetneſs, an: 
* Gentleneſs of his Manners ; his infin:- 


* atiyg, and invincible Eloquence was ye; 
© more owing to the Charms of his Pe. 
* lon, than to the Strength oi. his Argu- 
ments. 

As to Caeſar's being concern'd in th. 
Conſpiracy of Cataline; Haluſi, who liv'd 
at that Time, and who muſt be preſum 
to be Maiter of all the Facts, neceſſar; 


tor o ming [115 Hiſtory of the Conſpiracy, 


has cleai'd him; and told us, who wer: 
the Villanous Avthors of this improbab! 
Sto! y ; and upon what Motives they d 
it, Belides, the Tale confutes itſelf, ſince 
Catalize, endow'd, as his very Enem:«- 
own, with fo many great Qualities, wou 
ever ſuffer Ceſar, who then was but on 
a Level With bumielt, co rom away With 
the Fruits of his Victory. If he vou“ 
have been guilty of any ſuch Crime; he; 
no doubt, wou'd have join'd with L 
Aus, Who highly courted him; and who, 
"ris likely, might, with the Afiiftance 0 
ſuch a Genius, have made himſelf Matic: 
of Rome; which he had inveſted. Ir 
true, He was againſt putting the Con{pi- 
rators to Neath, and he had brought os. 
the greatelt Part of the Senate to his Op. 
nion: But in this, he was a ſtrict Obſerve: 
of the Laws, Which did not allow th: 
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Senate, any ſuch Power over the Lives of 
the Citizens: Which Cicero found to his 
Coſt ; who, for Executing, when Conſal, 
this Decree of the Senate, was judicially 
condemn'd by the People to Baniſhment, 
his Houſes order'd to be levell'd, and all 
his Goods to be fold, tho he was afrer- 
Wards pardon'd, and greatly in Favour 
with the People. 

The great Argument, by which Cæſar 
is repreſented as a barbarous, cruel, and 
* hloody Perſon, is, that in his Foreign Wars 
there were more than a Million ſlain, tho 
herein Authors differ; and Villeius Patercu- 
lus makes them but 400000, But aliow- 
ing this Account to be true, it will be ſur— 
prizing, that no more were deſtroy'd ; 
lince he either tool by Force $02 Cites *, 
or made them yield to the Verror of his 
Arms; and ſubdu'd 300 different Nations. 
And tis to he obſerv'd, that they brought 
vaſt Armies into the Field,; that which was 
rais'd for the Relief of the Ciry of Alexia, 
defended by 170000, was compos'd of 
doo Men; moſt of which periſh'd in 
che Fight: And to have ſuch great Num- 
bers fall in Battle, was, in thoſe Days, no 
unuſual Thing. Ce/ar's Uncle, 02 wins, in 
one Fight, flew of the Jeatones 150090 ; 
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and in Another, in a few Days after, h- 
kill'd of the Crmbri 120000, and tool 
60000 Priſoners. If Titus was call'd, for 
his peculiar Clemency and Moderation. 
the Delight of Mankind, and yet, in the 
Seige of *Teruſalem, he 'deſtroy'd about - 
many as Ceſar did, in all his Battles ar ad 
Sieges; Ceſar might very juſtly, ſure, d-- 
ſerde the ſame CharaQer : : And ee 
tho? he owns, a Million of Men fell in 1% 
ars, yet ſuppoſes, he excell'd all the Be. . 
man Generals in Clemency and Humane 
Tis probable, if any but Cr, who know 
rot only how to conquer, but to make :. 
beſt Ute of Victory, had engag'd in ſo ma- 
ny Foreieu Wars, uebble the Number hae 
been de {troy'd, before ſo many Countri:: 
wou'd have been added to the Roman Ein. 
pire. 

The Gau!s, whom Cæſan conquer'd, 
na t only, ſcveral Times, invaded Italy, 7 | 

ce burnt Rowe itietf; and, therefore, i: 
. of theſe Warlike Nations we 
inlinitely eſteem'd above thoſe of the Eft. 
minate Aſiaticis; from whom Rome v 
never in any Danger: And if Ceſar er 
ploy'd Zrhes to be continu d in his Gove: 
men, till he had compleated thoſe Glorivus 
(ongqueſts, it cant be wonder'd et; (ice 
there was no other Way of dealing with iv 
COrTUPL a 922412. 
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Allowing the Deſtruction of ſo many 
Men, to be as crue!, and barbarous, as our 
modern Cato pleaſes ; Why muſt the whole 
Blame be charg'd on Cz/ar,, and not on his 
Maſters; whoſe Will he executed in ma- 
king thoſe Wars? And who, either com- 
maaded, or, at leaſt, approv'd what he did, 
and ſolemnly thank'd the Gods for all his 
Victories? for one of which, they erate 
fifteen Days to be kept; which was a lon 
ger time than ever was oblerv'd before, 

To condemn Cæſar, and not the Repub- 
lick, whoſe General he was, is as ablurd, 
as to charge the Generals, and not the 
French King, with the Death ot all ihofe, 
who were flain in the late Wars with 
France. Conde, Turenne, Luxempargy, & C: 
might have been Men of great Humanity 
themſelves, rho? in Executing the Orders 
of their King, they might have occa ſion'd 
the Death of as many "as Ceſar ever did. 
it Ce/ar was criminal, how criminal muit 
the Rep,blick be, who had, out of an nẽæ— 
ble Ambitz1n and Avarice, deſtroy a, at leaſt, 
an hundred Millions; and no inconhderable 
Number, out of H/. antonneſs and Sport? If 
Ceſar was led on to falſe Notions of Ho- 
nour, and Glory; Was it not owing tothe 
Common Wealth, which hom the Begin- 
ning made thoſe to conſiſt in Encrealing 
their Dominions at any Rate. 
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Their Ambition ſtrangely blinded them, 
otherwiſe they muſt have ſeen, that Main- 
taining ſuch prodigious Armies to extend their 
Conqueſts, put them into the Power of the 
Generals of thoſe Armies; and that they 
muſt, after thoſe Generals had, with infi- 
nite Slaughter, fought it out, fall a Prey 
to ſome one of them; and that they then 
had nothing to do, but tamely to offer her 
Throats to be cut by an Inſoleut Conqueror; 
who wou'd not fail to ſacrifice to his own 
Revenge, and of that of his Party, whomever 
he pleas'd; and to cut off all, whom, he 
imagin'd, were conſiderable enough to give 
him Diſturbance. 

A City, with no great Territories be- 
longing to it, may be able to ſupport itſelf 
under a popular Government ; eſpecially, 
it there be a powerful Prince in the Neigh- 
bourhood to keep them united; but then 
they mult be ſatisfy'd with their ſmall Ex- 
tent of Land, and avoid all Ofenſive Wars 
as a Plague. 

Look the World over, and you can't 
find any large Dominion, but what is un 
der abſolute Monarchy ; how ſmall are the 
Territories of Great Britain, in Compari- 
ſon of thoſe of Old Rome? and yer, furc, 
every thinking Man muſt be corvenc?d, 
that a ſettild Common Wealth is imprac- 
ticahle here; tho' that ſeems now to be 

the 
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the Deſign of ſome Viſionaries: I mean, it 
they can be ſaid to have y other Delign, 
but of Diviſion and Diſtraction, 

Rome, long before {he arriv'd at her 
Grandeur, had been confounded by her in- 
teſtine Diviſions, had ſhe not had frequent 
Recourle to the Abſolute, tho' Temporary 
Power of a Difator ; and Things, at laſt, 
as every One acquainted with their Hilto- 
ry mult fee, were brought into ſuch Con- 
fuſion, that nothing but a Dictator for Life, 
cou d ſet them in Order ; and happy were 
they, in having that Power fall into the 
Hands of a Man, of the greateil Modera- 
tion and Clemency ; tho' the Romans theme 
ſelves, even after they were ſomewhat 
ſoften'd by Luxury, were of 2 cruel, and 
herce Temper. 

And nothing ſhews this more clearly, 
than the extream Delight they took, in ſee- 
ing Men de roy one another; or be de- 
ſtroy'd by Beaſts: This horrid Spectacle, 
not only the Ediles, and other Great Offi- 
ders were oblig'd to entertain the People 
with ; but whoever wou'd gain their Fa- 
Your, muſt put themſelves to this Expence ; 
which made the Great Men ſtrive to out- 
vye one another, in Gratitying thera at- 
ter this Manner. 

Ir cou'd not be expected, that the Peo- 
ple of Rome ſhou'd not at firſt be very bar- 

barous, 
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barous, and fierce; ſince no Citizen hav- 
ing above two Acres, the Senator as well as 
the Plebeian, was oblig*d to labour with his 
own Hands; and all they liv'd on was c- 
ther their own Crop of Corn; or what 
they reap'd Sword in hand, and cook by 
Force from their Neighbours : They were 
Strangers to all the Arts and Sciences, o. 
elſe left them to their Slaves, or Strange, 
Nothing is truer, notwithitanding wha: 
their own flattering Hiſtorians tay, than 
the Account Coriolanuas gives of his Coui 
try- men, That the Kings of Rome, 
ftir up the Ambition of che Romans, 
to juſtify their Robberies, had been 
politick, as to ſpread abroad, that th: 
Gods had decreed them the Empire of t'' 
World ; and that the Sezate had take 
great Pains to keep up an Opinion, e 
Religion had made reverent ; and tha: 
the People, perſuaded, and infatuated 
with theſe Viſions, look'd on 2 N. 
to be juſt and holy, which tended tot 
Advancement of their Country's Gre 
neſs.” Men, who, at firſt, were no b 
than Robbers, and were afterwards con. 
nually in Broils, either at Home or Abr 
cou'd not but very fierce, barbarous, a4 
Cruel : So that as Yertot obſerves, * The 
* eternal Defenders of Liberty were thc: 
* ſelves the Oppreſſors of the araral Ri 
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© of Men, and the Tyrants of all Italy. And 
what was another Proof of their Barbarity, 


was, that i ill the time ofthe Decemviri, they 


Wee govern'd by the Arvurary Judgime ns 
of their Magiſtrates: It was not till then, 
that the People petition'd for a Body of Laws, 
tor the Guidance of thoſe at the Helm, as 
well as for the Regulating Conteſts be. 
tween private Perſons. And I may add, 
that if Cruelty and Soperſtition are gene- 
rally united, the Romans, who were great- 
ly ſuperſtitious, cou'd not but be greatly 
cruel, 

AS Riches and Luxury encreas d, fo did 
Arts and Sciences ; and they Were no longer 
a ruſtick, unpoliiſh d People, yet their crae!, 


fierce Temper was not much abated; of which 


che Attions of Maria, and S;7a, are a full, 
and ſurpriziug Proof ; but Cæſar, tho edu- 
cated by his Uncle Marias, retain'd nothing 
of chat obſtinate Hatred, or that crue! De- 
fire of Revenge, which made that Chief of 
a Party fpill to much Blood. 

There's no more Reaton to doubt the 
Trath of the Charatter of Cæſar giv'n by 
Saluſt, than his Character of Cato, being 
alike contemporary to both: But, Pompey, 
ſure, is an unqueſtionable Authority, and 


he, in his Flight from Pharſalia, advis'd the 


People of Metylene to ſubmit to Ceſar, as a 
Perion of grear Goodneſs and Clemency. 
1 And 
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And Suetonius, not only ſays, that the Cle- 
mency and Moderation, Ceſar us d after his 
Victory in his Adminiſtration, was to be 
adimyr cd, but gives ſurprizing Inſtances of 
it; particular ly, that he took no further No- 
tice ot Conſpiracies, than to let the Authors 
of them ſee, that they were not unknown to 
him. Indeed, Cæſar's Actions ſhew'd the 
obliging Ezfineſs of his Nature, the Sw cet» 
neſs, the Gentleneſs of his Temper; he was 
the moſt generous Maſter, and the moſt lin- 
cere Friend, making their Intereſt always 
his own; the molt torgiving Fucmy, even 
to thoſe who had perſonally affronted him ; 
more ready to forgive. than to be forgiv*n; 
he took the gicateit Delight in Relicving 
the diltrefYd, Railing the oppreſs'd, and in 
Denying nothins to any worthy Man, thai 
Was in Nis Power to buitow ; or was wort]; 
his Acceptanze. And fo {ar from Envying 
thr Honours of Others, tho' his Enemies, 
that he tœok Delight in Railing them; and 
{cr up the Statnes of Sy and P. pe), thrown 
down by the People. And Cicero laid, hat 
By that Act of Humanity, in ſerting up 
Pompey's Statues, he fix'd his own. 

The Hiſtorians of theſe Times ſuppos'd, 
that a Man's Piſpoſition might better be 
diſcern'd, by what he did in little Matters, 
where he acted without Reſerve, than in 
greater; and tuereſore, tell us, among other 

things, 
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things of this Nature, that when he was 
driv'n into a Cottage by a Storm, he gave 
the only Bed that was in it to a Friend, that 
cou'd not fo well bear Hardſhip, and lay 
himſelf on the Floor; that to avoid every 
thing which look'd harſh, be, at an Javita- 
tion, chole to cat, and that heartily; of A.- 
peragus Arels'd in ſinking Oil, rather than to 
ſeem to accuſe his Holt, either of Oe: 

gence, or iil-breeding ; and told thole, wv 
found fault, that 7 heir Reflecting on another”s 
want of Breeding 7, ſhew'd the want of it in thum- 
ſel ves. 

I can't think it aoy great t Cr me in Cr, 

that the firſt time he was Confur „ Ne got an 
Agrarian Law ; by which he provided for 
20000 Roman 1 amilies, that had each of 
them three Childre n, or more. red. Cd to 
the utmoſt Poverty, in the Wars of Mar ius 
and Sy//a ; tho? in Gppoiition to the S, 
who pretended that the Reprvich, whitn 
Miſtreſs of the World. might be in Diltrets 
for want of them; much lets that it was a 
Crime in him when he was Dictator, to take 
Care of no leſs than 80000 R Familtes; 
by Allowing them Lands in the Provinces : 
Nor can I think it a criminal Liberality, in 
Laying out his own Money, when he was 
far from being rich, a great Sum, when he 
was Surveyor - of the Appian Way, to make 
it more commodigus. 


If 
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If Cæſar had, upon Reſtoring Peace, re- 
duc'd himſelf to a private Condition, that 
wou' d ſoon have proluc'd a new Crvil War, 
and again embroil'd the Roman World; 
which had fo much need of Reſt : As long 48 
there were Soldiers to be had, there cou d 
be no want of ambitious Men, to contend i 
for the firſt Poſt in the World. In the Cir- „ Cit 


cumſtances things were, he took the only © ſhe 
Way to repair the Calamities of the Civil * W. 
War, and put Rome, and the Provinces, mi- F' itk 
ſerably haraſs'd and impoveriſh'd, into a ou 
flouriſning Condition again; and endea- the 
vour'd to ſettle all things, as far as they 1 V 
were capable, upon an happy, and laſting b* thi 
Foundation: Which, conſidering the Dtt- In 
order they were in, cowd not be done by Or! 
any advanc'd in Years, as Ceſar was, unleſs | plant 
he was created Dictator for Life. "Twas this I had 
made Seneca ſay *, That Ceſar was ſo u- to a 
* nited, and incorporated with the Repab- the. 
lich, that no Separation cou'd be made rag 
Without Spoiling, and Ruining all. the 

If there was nothing, Which was for the tell 
Good of the People, that Cæſar was not as tric 
ready to do, as they to ask; it he depriv'd for 
them of no other Liberty, but of running on! 
Things into Contution, and of murdering op. 
one auother almoſt as often as they alem- Bak 
5 32 bl'd; x7 
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pd; if this was Tyranny, then Cæſar was 
f Tyrant. 

Wete the People in ſuch a Condition un- 
fer Ceſar, as they were when the Senate had 
the chief Power, whoſe Miſery Tib-»:-5 
EGracchas thus deſcribes, The wild Beats 

* Beaſts have Dens to retire to, while the 
Citizens of Rome have not a Cottage to 
'* ſhelter them from the Inclemency of the 

© Veatiter ; but are forc'd to wander about 
like miſerable Exiles in the Heart of their 

* own Country. They call you, added he, 
the Lords, and Maſters of the Univerſe. 
' What Lords! what Maſters! You whom 
the Grandees have not left fo much as an 

Inch of Ground to ſerve you tor a Grave, 

Or had the Senate any ſuch Reaton to com- 

plain of the Trivazes, as when Men, who 
had been Conſals, put themſelves to Death, 
to avoid the Inſults of the Trilanes? Were 
they not entirely free from any ſuch Out- 

rages as they ſuffer'd under Saturninus, 
the Tribune ; who baniſh'd the good DIMe- 
tellus, and caus'd Memmius, an Eminent Pa- 
| trician, for preſuming to ſtand Candidate 
for the Conſulſhip, to be caned ro Death by 
one of his Guards, by whom he exercis d an 
open Tyranny in Rome; and by Force car- 
- ry'd every thing. How happy ought the 

Senate to have thought themſelves, when 
they conſider'd how Maris had us'd them; 

£ "+ When 
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© When a Band of furious Slaves, the Inſtra. 


— * — ce I OD 


o 


© their Houſes, raviſh the Women, d 


carry off Children; Rufhans, at the lca{Þ 
* Sign of Marius, ſtabb'd all that came he. 
© fore him; and who had Orders to ki! al] 


thoſe on the ſpot, to whom he did note. 
© turn the Salute; fo that his very Officers, 
and Friends, never came near him, 1 
in Fear, and uncertain of their Faic : ' 
And Sula, tho' a Patrician, and a well b 
Man, acted infinitely worſe ; he deſtroy 4 
an hundred thouſand of his Fellow Citizc:1;, 
and maſſacred ninety Senators, of which, 
fifteen had been Corſauls, and more thant 
thouſand, fix hundred Knights. Theſe Con 
{iderations ought to have made them !0"!: 
on Ceſar as their Ius elar God, and guard 
his Life as their own; ſince it he mites! 
ry d, they were in Danger of falling ur 27 
bad Hands as Aru, or Cylla. 

Victory, which uſually makes People in 
ſolent, made C more humble and cc. 
deſcending. This great Conqueror pa 


with his very Guards, and mix'd with | 
Fellow Citrens without any Attendarn's, 
to keep him from Inſults. Neither his ow: 
Jnjuries, nor rhoſe of his Friends, Who, 
often as they fell into the Enemies Hai 

were, during the whole War, treated mo 


U 
a" 


ments of his Vengeance, did nothing 
murder the Heads of Families, pluni'«| 


Py 
--, 
 & 


— 


. 
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Fbarbarouſly ; cou'd make him forget as ſoon 
as the Heat of the Battle was over, to give 
\ W{trict Orders for Sparing the Citizens; and 
treating them afterwards, as if Pompey, and 
not he, was Conqueror. 

| 'Twas this Conduct of Cæſar's after the 
_FEnding of the Civil Wars, which Cicero 
makes to be more glorious than all his Con- 
> queſts, in which Others thard ; and ſays, 
Hee qui faciat non eg0 cum ſummis Virts com- 
pero ſed ſimillimum Deo judico. 

'" Ceſar, who was ready to forgive the 
N greateſt Injuries, never put any on the Ne- 
ceſſity of Flattering him, or Diſguiſing their 
Sentiments: And Cicero, tho perhaps, not 
a Man ot the greateſt Courage, yet was ho- 
neſt, and incapable of doing mean things ; 
much leſs of telling notorious Falſhoods. If 
Ceſar had acted tyrannically, he durſt ne- 
ver have ſaid, * As ſoon as your Clemen- 
cy was known, who cou'd not but ap- 
prove of that Victory, in Which none 
| wereflain, but with Arms in their Hands, 
— Your Fortune cou'd have nothing 
© greater to beſtow, nor cou'd your Bene- 
volent Nature wiſh for more, thin the 
rower to preſerve. , He is an ungratetul, 
an ugjuſt Citizen, who being deliver'd 
* tiom the Danger of Arms, ſtill kceps his 
Mind arm'd againſt his Deliverer. Aud 


he 
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he takes it for granted, that his Clemen: 
had entirely diſarmd his Enemies, De zi 
micis amaciſſtint ſunt, * All Civil Dilley 
tion had been ſubdud by Arms, and a 
tinguiſh'd by the Equity of the Victor 
remains, that all of us, who are capabq 
ot juſt Reflections, or the Uſe of Con 
mon Reaſon, ſhou'd declare for L 
lone; unleſs You are ſafe, we have 
Hopes of Safety. Who is there 
ignorant of ail Things, who underitanf 
ſo little of the Stare of the Republic Þ 
or thiaks fo meanly of his own, or «i: 
Common Safety, not to believe his o 
Welfare is contain'd in Yours ; and thu 
* upon the Life of One, the Lives of 4 
depend. If You {hou'l be taken off vi 
Treachery, what God is there able, tu 
* ever ſo willing, to fave the Republic 
© — We adviſe, we beſecch You ro have 
the greatclt Regard to your Life 
* Health ; We all engage, not ouly too 
your Centinels and Guards; but alſo c 
* 19 inter poſe his own Perſon in oute 
* tence.” After this, *tis no wonder, ti: 
the Conſpirators carefully conceal d iro 
him their Treaſon. 

Cicero does not lay ſo great a Streſs, who!!, 
upon the Account of the fatal Diviſions, 
which wou'd happen by his wntimely Dea. 
bur by the Care, he believ'd, he W - 
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2 
take, of Settling all Things, wich wante. 
a Perſon of Ce/ar's Abilities to do: Conris 
of Judicature are to be reſtor'd, Public 
Credit reviy*d, Dehauclieries ſupp eis“, 
Matrimony encourag'd, and all Things, 
which have been oi late neglected, ro bs 
reſtrain'd by itrict Laws. 
Cicero does not ſpeak thus without juſt 
Grounds, he knew that the great Cer: 
of Cæſar cou'd never be unattive ; and that 
whatever irregular Things, the Deſire of 
Glory, the predominant Paſſion of Ce/ar's 
Soul, might cauſe him to commit, beter 
he came to the Height of Greatneſs; yer 
then he cowd have no Paſſion; but whar 
mult employ his. grea” Abilities for the 
Publick Good; and make thoſe happy, 
who were under his Protection; that be. 
ing the only Way to tix his Glory. Pla- 
tarch fays, The many Noble Exploits 
Cæſar had done, did not invite him to 
fir til ; but were Incentives and Eg. 
couragements co go on, and to raiſe in 
his Soul the Ideas of ſtill greater Act. 
ons, and a Deſire of New Glory ; 23 
if che preſent were all {peat ; And men- 
tions his Deſigns of malung Rivers Navi 
2able, Cutting great Channels to che Sca, 
making Ports and Harbours, and Drain— 
ing of Marſhes for the Employing many 
thouſand Hands in Tillage, And in Se, 
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Foniur, there are a great Number of Ia. 
ſtances of this Nature; which none but {-; 
ſublime, and univerſal a Genius as Cæſar 
durſt undertake. 

He endeavour'd to regnlate the Man 
ners of the People, by the Example he fe. 
them: He always liv'd a ſober, tempe- 
rate, and regular Life, and caus'd ftr.-! 
Juſtice ro be adminiſter'd in his own EF: 
mily : Of this, Saetonius gives remarkab!: 
Inſtances; and ſays, He made it his Bus. 
neis to adminiſter ſtrict Juſtice, Lavorir 
ſillime & ſeveriſſime jus dixit. And that | 
condemn'd thoſe, even of the beſt Quz- 
lity, that were guilty of Bribery 3 and 
took ſpecial Care to put the Sumptrery 
Lam in Execution. And that Juſtice mig“ 
be the caſier come at, he delign'd to have 
reduc'd the Civil Law into Order; and 
the vaſt Number of Laws being becom 
a Burden, to retain only the molt Nec 
ſary and Beit. And he, who wou'd not 
omir ſo ſmall a Matter, as ihe Reg«/ 
ting of Time, as he did by the Jelian A: 
count, wou'd not, had he liv'd, have 
glected any Thing of greater Moment. 

That nothing ſhou'd be wanting 
complear the Happineſs of the People, a 
to ſoſten, and civilize their fierce Tem- 
pers, he encourag'd all Arts and Sciences, a ( 
made the Profeſſors of them free of the Cir 
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and promoted Publick Libraries, both in 


| Greek, and Latin. 


In a word, what he had done before 


| ſhew'd him the Greateſt; but what he 
No defign'd, ſhew'd him the Beſt of 
Men; and the greateſt Lover of his Coun- 
try. And as Bale obſerves, (Art. Cæſar.) 
In all Likelyhood, if he had liv'd Ten 
Tears longer, he wou'd have done the 
| © fineſt Things in the World, for the Glo- 


* ry and Projperity of the Rman People; 


but he was kill4 in the Midſt of the 


Greateſt Projects, that a ſublime Wit, 


and an heroick Courage cou'd under- 


© take. 
Theſe Deſigns for the Publick Good, 


| 20 doubt, brought on his Ruin; for cho? 


the better Part of the Serats, who lov'd 
Peace and Quiet, and being free from In- 


| ſults, either by the Tribaxes, or the feſt- 


leſs Men of their own Order, thought 
themſelves happy under his Government, 
and wiin'd for nothing more, than the 


| Settlement he was going to make: Yet 
the Men of deſperate Fortunes, and tholc 
 ug'd to an unbridd''d Licenſe, eſpecially 
| thoſe, who, according to Cuſtom, aim'd 
to be at the Head of Armies, Plundering 
the Provinces, Inſulting, Robbing, and 
; Deitroying their Fellow-Citizens, cou'd 
not bear his deſign'd Regulation. And 
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K y, no doubt, judg'd right; ſince if Ce- 
ſar had continu'd longer in Power, he 
wou'd, if it had been poſſible, have ſettl'd 
Things on ſo ſecure a Baſes, as wou'd not 
have made it fo caſy for them, to have 
accompliſh'd their wicked Deſigns. 
C.g/ar, one wou'd think, was not guilty 
of any great Crime, ſince the chief Cauſe 
of his being aſſaſlinated, was, as Hiſto- 
1140S agree, his not Ri'ing up to com- 
pliment the Senate, upon their Waiting on 
him in a Body. Their Reſenting this Ne- 
glect, as an unpardonable Affront, ſhews 
he did not treat them ſo at other Times. 
Authors are divided, Whether it was an 
Effect of Pride, or owing to a Giddine!s 
then upon him, by reaſon of the Falling- 
Sickneſs, he was ſubject to. This ſhews, 
upon what flight Accidents, Things of the 
grcazelt Moment depend; and the Difais 
feed did not ſcem 10 much corcern'd at 
the real Vower Ceſar exercis'd, as at the 
Apprehenſion, that he deſigu'd to exerciſe 
this Power under a New Title, and be 
Cai d XING, in the Provinces. Thy 
made Octavius, feeing how much more 
the wile Romans were govern'd by Nawe, 


than 761225, rake the greateſt Power un 
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Ceſar was far advanc'd' in Lears, and 
with him the Dictatorſbip, which was not 
Hereditary, wou'd have ceas'd of Courſe : 
Theres no Colour to ſuppoſe, that he de- 
ſign'd (which none that had the Power in 
their Hands ever attempted) to make that 
Honour perperual in his Family: He had 
no Children to induce him to do it; and he 
was fo far from ſecking to aggrandize his 
Nephew, that he gave away very conſi- 
derable Legacies, beſides thoſe he beitow'd 
on the People of Rome; whom he treated 
as his Children, and they lov'd him as 
their common Parent. 

Ce/zr, tho' of an Age which requir'd 
Reſt, and a State of Health broken with 
innumerable Fatigues; and tho” he want- 
ed nothing to make his own Glory immor- 
tal, yet for the Recovery of the Roman 
Honour, which had much ſuffer'd by the 
Defeat of Craſſus, and to prevent the Provin- 
des next to the Enemy from being harraſs'd, 
he had prepar'd every Thing, at that Time 
he was aſſaſſinated, to march againſt the 
Parthians, And ”atarch ſuppoſes, he nor 
only deliga'd to ſubdue them, but all thoſe 
other Nations, which hinder'd che Roman 
Empire from being bounded on each Side 
by the Occan ; and if in carrying on this 
Defign he had dy'd, then had been the 
Time, if Feople cou'd have agreed to have 

ſettl'd 
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ſettl'd the Government upon the former 
' Baſis. 

Lucretia did not more effeCtually ſtab 
the Monarchy, by ſtabbing herſelf? than 
the Conſpirators the Common Wealth, by 
the Stabs they gave to Ceſar. The People, 
as they never lov'd the Sexate, ſo by this 
Villanous Act of the Confpirators their 
Averſion encreas'd ; and in Truth, thoſe 
Men, by this very Act, open'd the Door 
tor abſolute Monarchy to enter, tho? ſhut- 
ting it out was their only Pretence. All 
wiſe Men fore-ſaw, that nothing but fa- 
tal Miſchiefs muſt unavoidably happen by 
an Aſſaſſination ; they knew there was no 
Rage ſo fierce, as that wrought up by Pi- 
ty on one Hand, and Deteſtation of a hor- 
rid Crime on the other; that it was this 
that rais'd up ſuch an immortal Hatred 
againſt the Targuins, and the Decemviri; 
and that, Os. there was nothing ſo 
terrible, but might juſtly be apprehended 
from an Army, and People, devoted to 
the Memory of a Man, fo dear to them 
while alive. 

Our Cato, to juſtify the Aſſaſſination of 
Ceſar, repreſents him 25 the worſt, to make 
Brutus his Friend; and Brutus as the beſt 
of Mankind; and ſays, It became the 
: Crait of a Tyrant; it was adding a fart 
of Sanftity to a wicked Cauſe ;” but he 

can't 
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can't be ignorant, that Hiſtorians put Ce- 
ſar's Kindneſs tb Brutus upon another Ac. 
count, his Intriegue with Servilia *, the 
Mother of Brutus; and Cæſar believ'd him 
to be his natural Son; And before Bratas 
had not been employ'd in any, but a mean 
Poſt under his Uncle Cato. He gave par- 
ticular Directions to his Officers, to take 
Care of his Life, and even to let him eſ- 
cape, if they cou'd not prevail on him to 
yield; and he expreſs'd a great deal of 
Joy, to find, upon Bratus's Writing to 
him, that he was Safe; and it was upon 
what Brutus told him, that, being confi- 
dent Pompey was fied to Eg ypt, he directly 
perſu'd him thither. This is far from 
looking like an honovrable Part in Brutas ;, 
and perhaps, Pompey had nor been put to 
Death in Egypr, had it not been believ'd, 
that Cæſar was following him! 

If Brutus, not to make his Fortunes by 
the Means of his Uncle Cato, bur out of 
Principle, follow'd Pompey ; why did he, 
in the Heat of the War, when Cef Went 
againſt Cato and S:'p49, not join with his 
Uncle, but deſert the Cauſe, and take che 
Government of Gallia Ciſalpina inder Ca- 
far ? T {hall be glad to know of the Jour. 
liſt, upon what Principles he can juſtify 

Brutus, 
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Brutus, Did hie act this in the Midſt cf 
the War, to add a Sanftity to a wicke 
Cauſe? and did he not continue ever a. 
ter to make his Court to Ce/ar, WU. 
Was ſo fond of this Natural, Unnatur F 
Son, that he cou'd deny him nothing ? Þ 
and it was by his Means Ceſar was ro. 
_coneiPd to Caſfat. And when there was Þ 
2 Conteſt between theſe Ito about the 
Pretorſhip; -Cafias, fays Cæſar, pleads wit) 
moſt Ju ſtice; but Brutus muſt have it. For Þ 
which great Indignity, Cams never for 
gave Cæſar, but refolv'd on his Murder 
and then made Bratus, whom he no mo:: | 
loyd than Cæſar, his Accomplice : A 
tis not improbable, that thoſe Notes, 
which were ſecretly put under the State 
of the old Bratus; or left upon the Pra. 
tors Tribunal, were all of Caſſfuss Con 
trivance: And when he thought the V:- | 
nity. of Brutus was ſufficiencly wroug|!: þ 
on, then he condeſcended to be reconcil.!, 
and made him the firſt Viſit, and engag'! Þ 
him in this Conſpiracy : So that Bru Þ 
was not only a molt ungrateful, and pe 
fidious Friend, but a Parr:ciae, doubly 1 
Parricide, in Murdering his own Fate, 
as well as the Father of his Country; aud 
tho' he made his Mother very unhapp! | 
by this Blow, yet he made his Countr; 
much more ſo. | 
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It was a Contrivance that ſuited the 
Character of Caſſius, not only to murder 
Ceſar, tor giving the Preference to ſo un- 
experienc'd a Man as Brutus; but to make 
Brutus himſelf the Inſtrument of doing it: 
And Plutarch owns *, that Ci, had a 


| great Aſcendant over him; and fays, * Caj- 


ſius was generally accus 'd of putting Bra- 


4 upon ſeveral violent, and cruel Ac#:- 
” * ons, And, indeed, Brutus, tho' he was 


2 Scholar, and a Philoſopher, and a formal, 
grave Perſon, was, at the Bottom, but a 
weak Man; his Agreeing to have rhe Fu- 
neral of Ceſar publickly folemniz'd, asd nis 
being for Fighting unſcaſonabiy befors, and 
after Callins's Death, do not "(hz vw much 
Tudgment. 
My Friend, Cato lays, * That Cr de- 
© fipn'd him his Heir, and Succetio; , t 
© that Brutus brelert'd che Liberty of ihe 
World, to the \npire of the World. 
But there's no ctedible Author, who ſup— 
poles Cæſar deſign'd ro have adopted him; 
and in Cæſar's Will Decimus Brutus next 
to Octaviiu, is made his Heir: But allow- 
ing this to be fo, tha wou'd, indecd, 
heighten Uis lngratitude, 
giv'n him the leaſt Pretence to the Em- 
pire: Nor did Octævias claim any Power, 
| F or 
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or Office, by Virtue of being CSſar's Heir; no, 
Brutus had the chief Hand in giving the Em- 
pire of the World to Oftavins, How cou'd the 
People more effectually ſhew their Love to the 
Memory of the Man they ador'd, their deep Þ 
Concern for his Murder, and their Ab,.orrence 
of his Murderers; but by raiting his Heir to 
ſuch an Height, as wou'd enable him ro tei eng 
his Death; ſo that all the Paſſions rais'd by this 
deteſtable Crime, rended only to the Advance- 
ment of young Curt; who, without it, if. his 
Merit had not been greater, wou'd not have 
made 2 greater Figure than others of his Quali- 
ty: Lis the ufual Fate of ſuch Conſpiracics 
to promote what they intend to hinder. 

The firlt Brutus, by putting his Sons to 
D-ath, eſtabliſh'd the Republick ; the ſecond 
Brutus, by murdering his Father, deſtroy'd 
himſelt, ana the Republican Paity, 

The Belief of an evil Genius twice appear- 
ing to him, ſhews, cither how that ſmall Judg- 
ment he had was diſorder'd, and confounded 
it the approaching Danger; or elle, that he 
was unter a ftrange Horror of Conſcience tor 
Parricide ; and he mult have been extreaml; 
harden'd, not to be atiefied with the dying, 
and laſt Words of Ceſar ; who, when he ſaw 
Brutus, with his up-lifted Dagger, ready tc 
pierce his Heart, mildly faid, And thou to m: 
Sn Brutus! And then laid himſelf down at the 
Foot of Pempey's Statue, without complaining. 
or ſhewing any Marks of Grief or Weaknets. 
while the Conſpirators, in their Fury, wound- 
ed one another. And it La'erius Maximus 
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ſays true, Ciſſius in the Heat of the Bartle, 
ſaw Cæſar with a Mein more than humane, and 
an angry, menacing Countenance, making up 
full ſpeed to charge him; which Spectacle ſo 
amaz'd him, that he turn'd his Back. ſaying. 
"Tis Time to give over; Mut is there more to be 
die; if to ill him 1s inſufficient * | 

Tis no more to be wonder d at, that Bru- 
uf thou d be extoll'd by the Writers of the 
Pom-eian Party, from whom others after ward 
copy d, than that G::7et, one of the chief Ca- 
ſpirators in the Gar-Pywwder-Plit, ſhou'd be 
made a Saint at Rome; or James Cement be 
cry d up by the Leaguers in Fauce, as 4 Pecion 
inſpir'd by God; and if any, out of PAS d to 
the Barbarity of ſome of the Succe Hors of A 
guſtus, commended Brutus, they, if hey hag 
confiderd, how in omacntal 5 was in fixing 
che Monarchy, wou d have as mch condemn d 
him, and that hot p: recipitate Aciion. 

The Conlpi: rators, tho after the Death ot 
Ceſar, they made uſe of tie Name of the Se 
nate, yet had no Regard to its Authority; 
not content with the Goveriments the Sexrte 
beſtow 'd on them, they, withonr : ny Commil- 
ſion, either from People or S-zare, feiz d on the 
Provinces, and heavily oppreſs'd A Brutus. 
for Inſtance, - who had only tac Government of 
Crete beſtow'd on him, ſoon ſeiꝝ d on Aauceds- 
ma ; and there they rais d 8! reat Armies, even 
while Antony and O:tavins were engag'd againſt 
one another, The Richcs tar Bras 45 got from 
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the Provinces muſt be vaſtly great, ſince his 
Army, in the Splendour of their Arms, * and 
the Richneſs of their Equipage, did wondertul- 
ly exceed Thar of Cæſar's; for moſt of their 
Arms were of Gold and Silver, which Brutns 
had laviſhly beſtow'd on them. And he nor 
only gave before the laſt Battle 2000 Drachma's 
to each Soldier ; bur promis'd his Army, thar 
they ſhou'd have the Spoiling and Plundering 
of two Noble Grecian Cities, Lacedemon and 
Thefſalonica, Did his Friend, his Patron, and 
Father, whom he deſtroy d for an Uſurper and 
Tyrant, act after this Rate, during the Civil 
Wars? but Brutus, it ſeems, might plunder, 
oppreſs, ſtarve, and deſtroy the people, as long 
as it was to ſet them tree; and there were in- 
rtumerable ſet free, by the fame Means as he 
made himfclf free, by being kill'd. 

The People of, Aunthur had fo great an Ab 
horrence of the Cruelty of Brutus, that they, 
both Men and Women, chote ro kill them- 
ſelves, and their Children, rather than to fal! 
alive into the Hands ot Brutus? ; and they, 
whom it ſo highly concern'd to be rightly in- 
form'd, were, no doubt, as competent Judges 
in this Point as any after Writer. 

Suppoſe Caſſius and Brutus had prevail'd ; 
what con'd have hinder'd Ci/ſius from endea- 
vouring to ſeire the Empire? What elſe cou 
be expected from a Man of ſo fierce and cruel a 
"Temper ; who deſpis d Brutus, as one titter to 
epitomize Books, than to command Armies 7 
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And they who had quarre!l'd ſo much before, 
and whom common Danger only united, wou'd 
ſoon have come to Blows : Bir ſuppoſe Brutus 
had conquer'd, the People wou'd not long have 
been without an Head to oppoſes him, and the 
Senate ; and 5 leſs cou'd be expected from 
the Cnaracter, that Machiavel, tho a ſtanch 
R public, gives of tac People of Rome. Tnat 
* tho they had both the Cxſuls, t the Cafors, the 
Prætors, and other Great Officers choſen out ot 
their Body, yet were carry d on by ſuch an 
exorbitant Fury, that they even ador'd ſuch 
Men as were forward to inſult the Patricians, 
This was, Jays he, the Riſe of Marius s Great- 
nefs, and his Greatneſs the Deſtruction of 
Rome; Ceſar made himſelf Maſter on the fame 
Foot, and when the People might have been 
free, they were for continuing the Tyranny 
in bis Family!: What a Madneſs was it, to 
attempt, eſpecially, by ſuch vile Methods, and 
wick the Deſtruction of an lu finity of People, the 
Reſtoring a Govermnent, when neither of the 
governing Parties cou d bear one another. 

Muſt it not be allow'd, that Brutus meant 
well, in endeavouring to deſtroy the wortt, and 
reſtore the beſt Government? A Man, wio, 
when dying, declard Vertue is but au empty 
Name ; may, while living, be govern d by Va- 
nity, and not Vertue : So there's no Judging of 
his Intention. Rome, upon the aboliſhing the 
Monarchy, was, as /*rtct obſerves, in ettect an 
Ariſtocracy ; which is far from being a good 
Government; elpecially, where it is dlac d in 
an Hereditary Nobility ; becauſe the Governors 
Will ſoon have an Intereſt diſtin from the 27 
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verned; which quickly happen'd in Rome 
Where, to avoid the Confuſion that this Go- 
vernment had introduc'd, they, who aboliſh', 
the Monarchy, becauſe of its too great Power, 
were forc'd, in fifteen Years after, to have re- 
courſe to the Abſolute Power of a Diclator 
and Things were worſe manag'd, as the Go- 
vernment became popular. | 

Plutarch ſays, The true Character of the 
Temper of a Popular State, is only a Liberty 
for all Perſons to be Slaves to the wild, arbi— 
trary, and extravagant Humour of a giddy, 
raſh, and inconſiſtent Multitude of Fools, 
manag'd by a Sett of cunning Knaves : * Bu: 
when a Popular Aſſembly, as it was at Rome, 
is compos'd of 2 prodigious Number; and ma- 
ny of them Military Men, not only Corrupti- 
on and Bribery, but Violence and Blood is un- 
avoidable ; and, therefore, it was not to bc 
wonder'd at, that when the great Offices wer 
to be difpos d of, that each Candidate brought 
into the Frum, an Army of Citizens to ſup- 
port his Pretenſions, and combat his Adver 
ſarics. | 
Leet abſolute Monarchy be ever ſo vile 2 Con- 
ſtitution, yet the People of Rome cnjoy'd mo: : 
Peace and Happineſs under Auguſtus's Reizg!, 
than they did from the Expulſion of cheir King = 
to thoſe Halo n Days. And I do not find i" 
all that Interval, fo continvally great wa: 
the Buſtle, a time, where a Man of a peace 
ble Diſpoſition wou d deſire to have liy'd in tha: 
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Republick, It was one of the three Wiſhes of 
St. Auſtin, to have (een Rome in all its Glory, 
as it was in this Reign; for Auguſtus not only 
chang'd the City trom Brick to Marble, bur 
likewiſe poliſh'd the Manners of the Inhabi- 
rants. In his Time, Arts and Sciences arriv'd 
to the higheſt Perfection; and then Aouriſh'd 
thoſe great Men, who ever ſince have paſs'd 
for the Standards of Wit and Sence. "Tis to 
the Time of the Cxſurs, we owe moſt of thoſe 
Famous Hiltortaiis, who made ſuch Elegant 

Speeches for their Anceſtors, and gave ſuch 
handſome Turns to their Action 

Tho' the Emperors, who ſucceeded Auguſins 
were very cruel, yet in treble the Time, ray, 
perhaps, in all che Reigns of the Heathen, Em 
perors, there was not ſuch a Havock made of 
the People, as trom the Beginning of the Bei- 
aum Sociale, to the Reign of Auguſtus.» This, 
ſure, our Cato can t deny, who owns, that in 
choſe Quarrcls two Thirds of che People were 
deſtroy'd : So that there cou'd be but one 
Third of the Roman People letr for the Empe- 
rors to Practice on; and 'tis eaſy to ſhew, it 
was the ſame in the Provinces. The Heads ot 
Partics were much like tne old Man's two 
Wives ; one pull'd our the black, and the o- 
ther the white airs, till his Pate was quite 
bald. Did any ot the greateſt Monſters of the 
Roman Emperors follow S Way of Pre- 
icribing, who made thoſe that had fought a- 
gainſt him, kill one another; that the Survi- 
vors, by this Means, might obtain his Pardon? 
"Tis not for the Honour of the Romans, that 
ene only Man, who forgave all his Enemies, 
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ſhou'd be murder'd ; while Ha, who deſtroy'd 
them all, and made their Children Beggars and 
Fugitives, ſhou'd be fate. 

My Cato is very poſitive, © That the Con- 
* ſent of the Senate, and all good Men was 
* with the Conſpirators; and none but the 
* proſtitute Creatures of Power, and thoſe tha: 
ambitiouſly ſought it, with their deceiv'd 
nd hircling Followers, condemn'd it. 
e cant ſtand to this Aſſertion, withour 
condemning what he has ſaid in many of 115 
Papers ; not only in Commendation of the 
People of Rome, but of the People in genera). 
As for Inſtance in that of April 8. he ſays, 
* The People have no Bias to be Knarcs, the 
Security of their Perſons and Property is 


them; They can ſerve no End by Faction; 
They have no lutereſt, but the general Inte 

reſt: And, he quotes Machiavel, for ſaying 
No wiſe Man need to decline the Judgment 
of the People, in the Diſtribution of Offices 
and Honours ; in which, ſays he, I ſuppoſe, 
he includes Puniſhments; for in theſe Things 
they are almoſt infallible,” Now, we Wil 
ſce what was the Judgment of the Roman Peco. 
ple, almoit- infall:ble in the Diſtribution of Pu 
niſhment : They in a full Aſſembly, nor with 
a Tribune, but a Conſul at their t ead, con 

demn'd the Conſpirators to Death. And they, 
who, as Cato {uppoics, had no Intercſt, bur the 
general Intereſt, always thought theirs wrap! 
up in that of Cæſar's. * For which Reaſor 
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Pompey, in the beginning of the Civil Wars, 
durſt not arm the People, leſt they ſhou'd de- 
clare againſt him in Favour of Czſar, tho' ab- 
ſent ; who, when he march'd to Rome, was re- 
ceivd by all the People with a general Ap- 
plauſe; and after his Death, not one of the 
People declat d for the Conſpirators, but be- 
wail'd the Diclator, as the Father of their 
Country. Upon the tight of Caſar's bloody 
Robe, all the People melted into Tears, each 
celebrated his Praiſes ; Some cry'd up his un- 
common Valour; Others his Sweetneſs and 
Clemency ; all cqually abhorr'd the Cruelty ot 
the Aſſaſſms: And the People, in hopes of 
ſecing ſpecdy Vengeauce taken of the Aſſaſſins, 
decreed to Antony the Province in the Poſſeſſion 
of D. Brutus ; thinking it not fit, that he 
ought to rerain an Employment, which he had 
receiv d meerly from the Bounty of a Mar, 
whom he had ſtabb'd as a Tyrant and Ulſur- 
per. Now, it the Judginent ot the People, as 
Cato owns, was unappealable, and it was 
Treaſon to violate the Sacred Majeſty of che 
People, it coud be no leſs than Treajon, to 
declare Auto a Traytor, for going to take 
Poſleſſion of that Government. But if the Se- 
nate and People were upon an equal Foot, then 
rhe Body Politick, was a Moniter with IW 
Heads, and the Subjects, inſtead ot obeying 
both, cou'd obey neither; and conſcquently, 
2 Diſſolution of Government muſt tollow. 
After the Funcral, the People erected for him 
in the Frum, a Pillar of Numidiau Marble, 
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90 
of bis Country ; near the ſame, for a long Time 
after, they continu d to Sacrifice to him; and 
to make 'Vows, and to decide (which ſhews 
the Opinion they had of his Juſtice) Contro- 
verſes with Swearing by Ca/ar's Name: And 
Mat ron were {o overcome with Griet, that moſt 
of them threw the Ornaments, which they 
themſelves wore, and thoſe of their Caildren, 
into the Fire at his Funeral. And 'twas not 
the Pcople of Rome only, that ſhew'd the deep- 
eſt Sorrow ; but a Multitude of Foreigners, 
each after the Manner of their Country, ex- 
preſs d their Griet ; eſpecially the Jews : And 
theſe Marks of Grief conſidering the unſertl'd 
State ot Things, cou d not be out of Compli- 
ment to the Living. 

Cato ſays, That Czfar's Laws were no Laws; 
nay, worſe than none: There he, and the 
Senate entirely differ; tor they Dec ed, & That 


* 


not any of the leaſt of chem ſhou'd be alter d 


which Cajur had enacted, during his Govern- 
ment: And likewiſe O- dain 'd, 1 he ſhou'd be 
worſhip d as a God ; tand it any Mortal cou'd de- 
ſerve divine Honours, it was he, who had o 
many divine Qualitics: Aud our Cato can't, ſute, 
think, the Senate wou'd have decreed Them to 
a Perſon as a God, it at the ſame Time tlie) 
had declar d him a Tyrant and Uſurper. Tis 
true, in the ſame Decree, which confirm'd the 
Ordinances of Ceſar ; it was vrdain'd for Peace- 
lake, that none ſhou'd be proſecuted for Cæ- 
far's Murder: And perhaps, That had not 
paſs d ſo caſily, had not D. Brutus been Maſter 
of a powerful Army ſo near Rome, as Galli: 

Ciſalpina. N 33 Ou 
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Our Cato ſays, © That the Senate declar'd 
Mark Antouy, a Publick Enemy, for making 
© War againſt D. Brutus, and ſent both of the 
© Conſuls with an Army againſt him ;” but was 
not That confirming what the Dictator had 
done, who gave ths C onſpirator that Govern- 
ment; which Antozy wou'd have depriv'd him 
of : Tis true, both of the C nſuls were at the 
Head of that Army; but tis as ttue, that Pan- 
fa, the Conſul, that ſurviv'd the Battle, told 
0:tavius, as he was dying, * That his De- 

; Align was by Force ot Arms to compel Antony 
© to be reconcil'd to him, to join their Armies, 
and in Conjun&ion, to perſug the Marderers 
* of their common Benc factor 
How cou'd the Senate be {oO vain to imagine, 

that any ot Ce/ar's Soldiers, ſeveral of whom 

choſe Death in the Civil Wars, rather than to 
hghr againſt their General, wou d really aſſiſt 
one of his Murderers : Tis no Wonder, that 
the Blood of this Aifaſſine, whom his own Le- 
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gions deſerted, Hod cement the Friendſhip 


between Aiit®;, Y Ali 1 0: Labin. 

The Journ abſt, tho' he rel's ns, That the 
Senate declard Anton, a Publick Enemy; yet 
conceals, that this ver; Seante, without the 
leaſt Submiſſion on the Part of Antony, ſolemn- 
ly revok'd all che Decrees they had enacted a- 
gainſt him, ang his Adherents. 

If ir be ſaid, This was done out of Fear of 
young Ceſa;, and that he, too Wiſe it ſeems to 
be trick d, over-aw'd them with a few Leo:- 
ons: Was it then worth the while to deſtroy 
the Dictator, for ſuch a Liberty as this, worſe 
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than any Tyranny? ſince their Authority was 
of no other Uſe, than to Countenance the At- 
tempts of thoſe who were at the Head of Le- 
gions; but the good Senate had been long us d 
to this way of Proceed ing. 

Endleſs are the Authorities, which condemn 
this Action of Brutus, nay afttirm, That Rome 
© was reducd to thoſe Circumſtances, that it 
© cou'd not ſubſiſt, but under a fingle Perſon, 
* Vertot, who is, certainly, a very good Judge, 
* athrms, that Rome, in thoſe Days, had ſcarce 
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her Tyrants. 
Gretius ſays *, Thar ſometimes the Con 
ſtitution ot a City i is ſuch, that it ſeems not 
capable of being in Safety; but under the 
* Government of a ſingle Perſon, which many 
* wif? Men thought to have been the State ot 

Rome in the Time of Augrſtus : And this 
was the Senſe of the Rm, themſelves: Tac 
tus obſerves Þ, That it was the Sentiments 
ot the wile Men, that there was no other 
Cure for their Diviſions, but a Monarch. 
Non aliud di ſcordantis Patriæ remedium faiſe quam 
ut ab uno regeretur. Again, Pacis inter uit om 
nem poteſtatem in untum conferri. And Pompey 
himſelf, even after the Battle of Pharlalia, when 
Ceſar was ready to reap the Fruits of the Vi- 
ctory, own d, nay, demonſtrated, how neccſla- 
ry it. was, that the Common Wealth ſhou'd be 
turn d into a Monarchy *; and thoſe who had 
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condemn'd him for this Action. By that one 
* raſh Action, ſays * Patereulus, he cancell'd all 
the former Vertues of his Life. Seneca ſays, 
Brutus, was horribly miſtaken, in hoping for 
a return of a Repul lican Government ; while the 
Manners ot People were ſo corrupt, and the 
Price of Ambition fo very great ; and when he 
{aw ſo many Thouſands fghting, not for Li- 
berty, but only whom they ſhoud ſerve; and 
theretore, concludes in ſaying ft, Quanto vero il- 
lum, aut rerum naturæ, aut urbis ſuæ, tenuit oblivis 
qui, und interrempto, defuturum credidit alium, qui 
idem vellet. | 
In a Matter ſo very plain, I ſhall quote but 
one Authority more, and that ſhall be of Dion 
Caſſius, and that in the Words of Bayle, © That 
Hiſtorian, ſays he, 4 obſerves two Things. 
1. That a wicked Fury ſeiz d ſome who en- 
ry. d Julius Caſar, and hurry d them on to ki 
him unjuſtly, 2. That tho' they alledg d the 
fair Pretence of Re- eſtabliſning Liberty, yet 
their Action was really Impious, and threw 
back the Stare into Seditions, when it began 
to taſte the Advantages of a good Adminiſtra- 
tion. He afterwards declares, That Monar- 
chy is to be preferr d before Democratical 
Government; and that both Greek and Rowan 
Hiſtory ſhew, that Cities, and Private Per- 
ſons, have enjoy'd greater Bleſſings, and felt 
leſs Adverſity under the Authority of a fin- 
gle Perion, than under a popular Govetn- 
ment; that it there have been States, which 
have flonriih d under ſuch a Government, it 
laſted no longer than till they had attaind a 
| certain 
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t certain Point of Greatneſs and Power, beyond 
© which, 1 but Diſcord can be ſeen, the 
© Fruws nvy and Ambition; and therefore 
© fince the City of Rome ſaw itſelf, at that Time, 
© Miftreſs of a great many Nations, and glut- 
ted with Riches and Plenty, it was impoſſible 
© but the Inhabitants ſhou d give a Looſe to 
© thein Paſſions in the midſt of their Republican 
Liberty; and yet more impoſſible, that while 
none of them reſtrain'd their Deſires, - they 
* ſhou'd agree among themſelves, That if Hrn 
tus and Caſſius had well confider'd theſe Things, 
they wou'd never have kill'd the Head of the 
* Re-publick, nor thereby plung'd themſelves, 
* and the whole R-man Empire into endleſs Ca 
© Kmities.,” SERIE 8 

1 fall concinde with this ſingle Remark 
that Whocrer examines the Hiſtory of Rome ©: 

Greece, or any other celebrated Common Wealtlis, 
and ſees how they were in almoſt continua 
Diſorders, Tumults, and Confnſions, if not Ci 
vil Wars, occation'd by the Faults of their Con- 
ſtiturion; will bleis God, that his Lot is fall 
en under the beft,, and the eaſieſt of all Go- 
vernments; where rhe utmoſt Liberty and 
Safety arc join'd together: And I hope, wc 
ſhall be ſo ſenſible of this ineſtimable Bleſſirg 
as never to attempt to cohfirm that Charate: 
which Tacitus gives of our German Anceſtors, 
that They cou d no more bean perfect Liberty, tha, 
perfett Slavery. 

Tbis, 1 hope, is ſufficient ro ſhew, Thar th: 
Jonurnaliſt had no Reaſon to infult Dr. Pride 
aux, and thole of his Sentiments ; who, cer 
bainly, arc almoſt all the knowing World, web 
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ſuch opprobipus Names; as, O ye unlimitted 
Slaves! Te Beaſts of lawleſs Power ! Te lawleſs 
Levellers of Right and Wrong! More Modeſty , 
ſure, became a Man, who was advancing ſuch 
a Paradox ; and in Order to juſtity it, gives 
ſuch a Character of Cæſar, as is contrary to all 
Hiſtory. He, indeed, quotes the Authority of 
a Poet, whom none quote but for Ornament; 
and a Poet, fo injudicious, as that the Fads 
he mentions of Caſar, contradict the Character 
he gives of him; and 1s very remarkable for 
his Rants and Hyperboles ; which, tho' they may 
be tolerable in a Poet, arc not to be endur'd in 
a Proſe-Writer ; elpecially, One, who, in de- 


| bating this Queſtion, pretends to diſperſe thick, 


and deceitful Miſts from b:fore weak Eyes. 


Page 49: Line 8, jor detected, read defeated. 
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